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This is a striking example of a “‘custom-tailored” Collins & Aikman Carpet. The actual color-photograph was taken in a pent-house in the London Terrace Apart 
ments, New York City. The modern design for the carpet, in three colors, was carefully planned to harmonize in spirit with the furniture, and was achieved without special 
weaving. Notice the absence of unsightly stitched seams in the carpet.. Decorator: Wm. H. Berri, Inc. Collins & Aikman Carpet furnished by F. Schumacher & Co, 


THEY’RE HAVING THEIR FLOORS CUSTOM-TAILORED 


NOW—WITH THIS SEEMINGLY SEAMLESS CARPET 


New decorative ideas take hold quickly 
when they are sound and in good taste. 
This 


Aikman idea—has proved so thoroughly 


newest one of all—the Collins & 
sound that decorators have received it 
with open arms. Your carpets, literally, 
can now be custom-tailored .. . designed 
and laid in harmony with the decorative 
scheme of your rooms, at reasonable cost. 

Collins & Aikman Carpet comes in 54- 
inch widths, and a choice of sixteen rich 
colors. Because of the new manner of join- 
ing widths, you can lay this carpet in any 
floor-space—no matter what size or shape 
—and get a broadloom effect, unmarred 


by stitched seams. That is why it is called 


COLLINS 


SOLD BY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, September 19 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35¢ a copy, 


LEADING 


Vol. LXX, No. 3. 


“seemingly seamless.” And any number of 
colors can be joined, in almost any sort of 
original design, to give your floors an 
individual touch never possible before! 

It used to be that you’d work out your 
decorative idea and then try to find a 
ready-made carpet that would fit in—or 
you'd start with a carpet and attempt to 
build the decorative scheme around it. 
Those were the alternatives. 

Now, you begin with the idea, and 
Collins & Aikman Carpet is part of the 
idea. You plan your room as a whole, 
design your carpet as an integral part of 
the plan, and get a new conception of intel- 


ligent decorative harmony. Special borders 


AIKMAN 


INTERIOR 


. Published | monthly. Publication Office, 10 F erry Street, ;, Conco ord, Ne 
.0O0 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter yy - 1916, at the Post Office at C 


STORES AND 


Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the 


harmonize with drapes or wall tints. 
Borders to follow unusual wall contours. 
Circles and angles of color to go with 
modern furniture . . . or a plain-colored, 
unbroken surface to set off a Colonial interior. 

Remember this important point: Collins 
& Aikman Carpet—in spite of its versatility 
and its many exclusive features—costs no 
more than the old-fashioned narrow-width 
carpet which had to be stitched together. 

You owe it to yourself not to buy any 
carpet until you are familiar with all the 
advantages of the Collins & Aikman idea. 


Write today for a copy of our illustrated 


booklet. Collins & Aikman Corporation, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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PATTERN BY TOWLE 


his service blends the fine character of Early American with the new spirit of today 


Insteap of the usual “advertising copy,” we suggest these reasons why 
you should ask your jeweler to see this newest of all Sterling patterns: 
— You can be one of the first brides to own a set. If you purchase now 
your set will include some of the original pieces first struck from the dies. 
— It is made by the same Towle Silversmiths who created the well-known 
Lady Diana and Louis XIV patterns. You should feel a confidence in 
selecting Sympuony, for we are the largest silversmiths who make 

Sterling only — with craft traditions which trace back to 1690. 


—It is priced lower than any new Towle pattern since 1916. 
You can easily own it if you like it. It is not, however, in the low- 


Let Emity Post help you plan your wedding. Ghe famous author of 
“Etiquette, the Blue Book of Social Usage,”’ answers many questions for 
you in her little booklet, ‘‘ Bridal Silver and Wedding Customs.’’ Don’t 
get married until you have a copy! 


If you do not find this new SYMPHONY pattern on display at your jeweler’s, 
please let us send you a helpful and lovely ‘‘Bride’s Pre-view Showing.” 


est or cheapest price class. Its style and fine workmanship are built up to a stand- 

ard, not down to a price! 

— It has a completely new and delightful knife and fork for luncheon or 

salad, designed and made only in this pattern. Be sure to see them. 

— Sympuony is beautifully balanced, flawless in finish; slender, but of 

ample strength and weight of silver. It has a new shape knife blade, 
imbedded in solid solder, so it can never loosen nor rattle. 
It is worth asking a good jeweler to show you your own initial 
on a piece of this winsome new Sterling pattern. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Derr. M-9 [] I enclose $1.50 for a “Bripe’s Pre-view SHOWING” 
of SymMPHONY — to include a copy of Emily Post’s ‘“*Bripat Si1veR 
AND Wepp1NnG Customs,’’ a folder with engraving suggestions, and 
a SYMPHONY teaspoon engraved with my own initial — ; 


Name aiiceciiaiis 
Address 


My jeweler is __ 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 





of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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OFTEN when I see examples of 
Chinese arts or crafts I am struck 
afresh with their extraordinary 
quality of immortality — a certain 
style which is imperishable and 
which, because of its intrinsic truth 
and beauty, lives beyond all 
changes in fashion. I thought of 
this again when I saw the two lit- 
tle pewter cruets in Figure 1, 
which, although modern, are cop- 
ied from old pieces. In line, pro- 
portion, and design, they are really 
quite perfect, and astonishingly 
‘modern,’ too, in the best sense. 
One is for oil and one for vinegar, 
and the stoppers are of cork with 
pewter tops. They are 5” high, 
and cost the surprisingly low figure 
of $2.50 each, postpaid. — AGNEs 
Bowman, 310 East 44th Street, 
m2. 





Fig. 1 


THERE seems to be no end to the 
demand for cigarette boxes and ash 
trays, and I predict that there will 
be a very special demand for- the 
ebony glass and silver ones shown 


in Figure 2. They are not only 
new but extremely smart in ap- 
pearance, and the well-designed 





Fig. 2 


monograms give the box and tray 
a very individual touch. The box 
measures 43’’ x 33’’ and costs $3.50, 
including the monogram. A larger 
preference box, 63’’ x 3}’’, also 
monogrammed, costs $6.00. The 
ash tray, 4’’ x 3’’, costs $2.00. Out- 
side of New England add fifteen 
cents to each order for postage, and 
be sure in giving your initials to 
underline the one you wish placed 
in the centre. Ordinarily the last 
one is featured. —- Jones, McDurriz 
& Stratton, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


ALL of us who love flowers and 
enjoy arranging them know the ir- 
ritation which assails us when we 
try to place them in a vase which 
has a wide mouth, so that the 
flowers slip about and droop. 
Flower bowls, attractive in them- 
selves, are the worst offenders, and 
if a flower holder is used at the bot- 
tom the stems are often jammed in 
so that the blossoms die quickly. 
Now, however, we can all rejoice, 
for a wonderful new invention has 
arrived called ‘Stem-O,’ which is a 
leaf-green wire with little coils at 


the top, into which the stem of the 
flower is inserted, the wire holding 
the stem firm in water. Years ago, 
the Japanese discovered that by 
cutting away all foliage beneath 
the water the decomposition of fo- 
liage was avoided, and the flowers 
lived longer. Now, with the use 
of Stem-O, it is possible to keep 
the water clear so oxygen enters 
the stem ends and the flowers may 
breathe, thus prolonging their life. 
In addition to its practical uses, 
Stem-O makes it much easier to ar- 
range flowers gracefully, and if one 
or two have their stems broken, 
they need n't be discarded. Stem-O 
is adjustable so that from 8”’ to 15” 
may be added to the length of 
flower stems. The price is $1.35, 
postpaid, for a box of one dozen. 
—Stem-O Manuracturinc Com- 
PANY, 426 West 22nd Street, N. Y.C. 


ALTHOUGH the season is fast 
slipping past when iced drinks are 
in constant demand, there are al- 
ways times throughout the year 
when a service for just such refresh- 
ment is necessary; and one of the 
most unusual and attractive I have 
seen for some time is the set shown 





Fig. 3 
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in Figure 3. The tray is made of 
a walnut panel, highly polished, 
with an edge of brushed aluminum; 
the goblets and pitcher are of the 
same metal, and the latter has a 
handle of walnut. The tray is 17” 
in diameter, the pitcher 8’’ tall, 
and the goblets each 4”’ tall. The 
whole service is delightfully light 
in weight, and the price very mod- 
erate — $9.75, postpaid. — Cotor- 
TONE FurNiTuRE Suops, Inc., 193 
Lexington Avenue, N.Y. C. 





Fig. 4 


SOME of the loveliest examples of 
peasant arts and crafts to be found 
to-day come from Mexico, and 
none is lovelier than the Mexican 
glass which is made in the tradition 
of the glass blowers who learned 
their craft from the Spaniard Ava- 
los, more than two hundred years 
ago. From an interesting collec- 
tion of this glass which I saw re- 
cently, I selected the characteristic 
Mexican vase (Figure 4) which is 
known as the ‘Maseta.’ The vase 
photographed is in a particularly 
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PRE -ULE WM. . . You may now pre-view three complete 


floors of The Waldorf-Astoria’s residence apartments . . . All apartments are individually executed by world-famous 
decorators... All have the privacy of sound-proofing, foyer entrances and other modern innovations...This town- 
house scale of living may be enjoyed without financial investment; without household cares or responsibilities . . . 
(Note: If you wish, you may retain your personal domestics) . . . Rentals meet 1931 thrift ideas . . . A lease, if you 


prefer; or an arrangement terminable at will... Renting office corner Park and Fiftieth, ‘phone ELdorado 5-3000. 
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x. Rookwood makes sets of 
ngeable containers in mauve, 
y or apricot, harmonizing 
texture with the plants them- 
table also as flower containers. 
eces are priced from 

$2.50 to $5.00 

£? Co., B. Altman &% Co., Marshall 
0-5 ex , stores in most large 
lirect inquiry. 


- 





ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATL, O. 














“THE MUSES” 
A Charming Group of 
Porcelain Figurines 


ANTIQUES 


I nterior 


Decorations 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





beautiful sapphire blue, but it may 
be had also in sea green or in 
amethyst. I thought the shape 
quite lovely, with its delicate flut- 
ing and simple stand, and it is an 
ideal vase for fairly long-stemmed 
flowers, being 9’’ high. It costs 
but $5.00, express collect. — THe 
Oxtp Mexico Suop, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


HAVE N'T you sometimes longed 
for an electric iron that could be 
used without the bother of its at- 
tendant cord? Such an iron (Figure 
5) has just been invented, the cord 
being attached to the stand instead 
of to the iron, so that when in use 
the iron is perfectly free. It heats 
very quickly when on the stand in 
contact position as shown, — at- 
taining a working heat in two 
minutes, — but an automatic safety 
cut-out prevents its heating beyond 
a safe temperature. Excellent bal- 
ance and an asbestos shield to keep 
the heat from rising to the handle 
are additional advantages. The 
iron is chromium-plated, weighs 
six pounds, measures 7’’ x 4’’, and 
costs, with stand and cord, $9.60, 
charges prepaid. — Sarety ELsc- 
TRICAL APPLIANCES, INc., 2700 Frank- 
lin Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





WE all know the advantages of a 
‘Lazy Susan,’ especially on a break- 
fast table with many hands reach- 
ing for the sugar, cream, and so 





Fig. 6 


forth. But I have just discovered a 
plate-glass ‘Busy Susan’ (Figure 6) 
who not only performs the func- 
tions of her wooden predecessor, 
but also serves as a decorative 
plaque on which to place a bow] of 
flowers, when not being used for 
more utilitarian purposes. The 
heavy glass plaque, silvered on the 
back, rests on a felt-covered base 
with ball bearings, so that it re- 
volves easily in spite of standing 
only three quarters of an inch from 
the table. It measures 16’’ in di- 
ameter and costs $12.00, engraved 
as illustrated, or $10.00 plain. 
These prices include packing and 
shipping charges. — Danie, Low 
& Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 


FOR summer siestas on the porch 
or in a chaise longue on the terrace, 
some form of throw is a necessity 
against the summer breezes which 
seem so mild when we move about 
and which seem suddenly chilly 
when we recline. When I saw the 
throw in Figure 7 it seemed to me 
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Colorful 
TOILET SETS 
of HOBNAIL GLASS 


"2 
cA rectangular tray, two 
small toilet bottles and a 
powder jar in crystal color 
hobnail glass with tops in 
blue, rose, orchid, green 
or yellow, $2. Larger bot- 
tles to match are 75¢each. 
Shipping charges paid. 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 
BOSTON 




















HANDY RIBBONS 









Boxed attractively 

Best of values 
Only $1.00 
Now istime to 
' Send check! 


Postage prepaid in U.S. A. 
PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 
Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173 
Central Falls Rhode Island 


In wanted colors— 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Free book of rare Flowermyg Trees 


A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue 





FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 








Narberth, Pa. 





GenuineReed and Kattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists Imported 
Si The REED SHOP Inc. “223% 
Furnishings eC 7 C. Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Coffee or Cocktail Tray 

heavily plated on copper, 

183” long by 8” wide, 
$20.00. 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 
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TOLE PLANT HOLDERS 
Etched Gold Design on Black, Old Ivory 
or Orange. 

Left No. 1697 
No. 1578 

Right No. 1698 

$6.56 each, expressage collect 


MRS. WILTBANK | 
764 Madison Avenue, New York City 
ws 
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Designs and materials 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD) 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearss) 
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CREWEL EMBROIDERIES 
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Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Boston 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 





Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 





Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Denver 


DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 














‘ § ‘3 eS a STS nail feck tara i 
An original Adam Mantel (1770) from Berverly Hall, Yorkshire, England. Old Statuary marble 


with inlays of Vert Antique. Ionic column treatment with delicate carving and inlay. Centre plaque 
shows a beautifully executed classical figure typical of this artist’s finest work . . . . . $5,800. 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 
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Exclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 


Providence 


TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
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MANTELS: -- - 
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priceless antiques or 
matchless reproductions 


OTHING will add greater distinction and interest to your 

home than a fine old mantel—a genuine antique chimney- 
piece about which lingers memories of the past...the glamour 
of olden days. 


But perhaps you are deterred by the thought that buying an- 
tiques is a difficult and dubious procedure. You need not be. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company makes the purchase of antique 
mantels a perfectly simple and straightforward matter. There are 
no uncertainties—no questions of authenticity—no fictitious values. 


During the past 100 years the House of Jackson has brought 
thousands of original Period Mantels to this country from England, 
France and Italy. Many of these antiques are of truly priceless 
beauty . . . others are historically important because of past associa- 
tions or origin. Yet in each instance the piece is bought and sold, 
like any standardized commodity, on a business-like basis of 
actual value. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company not only imports antiques, 
reproductions and modern mantels of Marble, Stone and Wood, 
but manufactures a complete line of Period reproductions in 
“Cretan Stone,” a material which rivals natural stone, itself in 
hardness, texture and beauty. 


Jackson Mantels, Fireplace Fixtures and other decorative acces- 
sories for fine homes may be seen either at the Jackson Galleries 
or at the well-known establishments listed below at the left. 


Authentic French reproduction of a 
Louis XV Mantel in beautiful Benou 
Marble. A bold treatment of the 
Louis XV styling is shown by the 
broad curves of the pilasters and the 
strength of the shell motif on the 
frieze. Rich purple and tan colorings, 
beautifully blended. . . . $525. 











A Louis XVI Mantel, reproduced by 
native French workmen, in lovely 
Escalette Marble—a stone which is 
closely veined and marked with deli- 
cate pastel shades of cream, blue, 
silver-gray and buff. The simple frieze 
and plain, deeply fluted pilasters are 
characteristic of the Period . . $260. 








Wm.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 








* ESTABLISHED 


IN 18 27 5 


OVeEn 190 YEARS OF SERVICE ° 
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Careful selection of furnishings for the new 
house, or the renewing of them in the home 
established for some time, is the essential 
step toward accomplishing an interesting 
and restful interior. We give especial thought 
to developing a pleasing and correct effect 
without extravagant outlay. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR ; 
DECORATION 
AT HOME ; 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 
Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5S 


Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 2d + Send for Catalog 5R 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


the very thing for the purpose: light 
in weight, but just warm enough; 
delightful in its colorings, but 
thoroughly practical for outdoor 
use. These throws, which are 
made in Bellagio in Italy, are of 
silk and cotton, and come in the 
most attractive and effective color 
combinations — pastel-colored 
stripes, brilliant Basque stripes, or 
stripes of two shades of green or 
two shades of brown. And they 
will be just as useful next winter, 
in the house, when one takes the 
traditional ‘forty winks.’ They 
are 39’’ x 55’’ and cost $5.25, post- 
paid. — Grace L. Merritt, 172 
East 51st Street, N. Y. C. 


I ALWAYS feel that the appearance 
of a brand-new pattern in Wedg- 
wood is an important event, and 
just at this season when summer 
china is a little the worse for wear, 
and even our best china seems.a lit- 
tle tiresome, this bright fresh pat- 
tern (Figure 8) is especially in- 
triguing. Each piece has a spirited 
hunting scene in tones of green and 


brown, with the hunting coats of 
the riders the traditional bright 
‘pink,’ and the border is of acorns. 
The ground is a soft cream color. 
This pattern may be had in a full 


Fig. 8 


dinner service, tea service, and 
breakfast service. The cream soup 
cups and stands in the photograph 
cost $45.00 the dozen; the dinner 
plates $30.00 the dozen, express 
collect. — Rich & Fisuer, Inc., 
14 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. 


THE vagaries of fashion are 
amusing — the sleek-haired, brief- 
skirted girls of two summers back 
have disappeared, and in their 
place are sweetly feminine creatures 
with curly heads and floating 
gowns. Long gloves are worn once 
more, and of course, in their train, 
the fan returns as one of the most 
delightful and feminine of acces- 
sories. In a famous Oriental shop 
I found some perfectly charming 
fans (Figure 9), made of heavy 
paper, silver leaf on one side and 
gold leaf on the other, with sticks 


AND 
PORCH 
USE 


Ty 


CRAFTSMEN #¥i 


45-East-22% Street-New York 


VANETTE 
Vv 


DESIGNED 
FOR 
WINDOW 





VANETTE D-1 — Miniature Weathervane 
with your name or number of house. Plate size 
3” x 11”. Height from bracket to top of sil- 
houette 12”; projection of bracket from wall, 
16”. As shown in black finish, prepaid, $7.75 
Same VANETTE, with name plate, but ak 

5.25 


out lettering, prepaid 


Same VANETTE, without name plate, but 
with bracket, prepaid $2.75 


Leaflet A on Weathervanes sent on request 
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Unfinished and Finished 
FURNITURE 


This Maple, Ma- 
hogany or Walnut 
finished bed, any 
size, $28.00. Express 
charges collect. 


Our catalogue showing room settings will be 
mailed on receipt of 25c; stamps or coin 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
215-217 East 58th St. New York 











COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 








156-A State Street ** 7 Boston, Mass. 








EL DORADO 
A charming name for the loveliest screen 
imaginable. Its three-fold display of a dream 
garden of enchanting beauty in colors that 
suggest the master, delightful for the formal 
room, this screen provides a perfect back- 
ground for beautiful furnishings 


LUCKY THE BRIDE 


Or her young sister who will possess 
a painted bed room suite such as 
THE DEAUVILLE. In_ naive, 
peasant style its pleasing low twin 
beds and quaint chests boast an old 
French floral motif as decoration on 
antiqued ivory or red finish. 


AS RADIANT 


As a summer morning is the gay 
chintz THE VENDEE by Paul 
Dumas, Paris. Here in perennial 
loveliness are flowers, fruits and 
birds, in charming color and quaint 
design. Just right for drapery or 
upholstery in the informal room. 
Price $1.65 the yard. 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT @ CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American and Canadian Agents for ZUBER & Cir, ALSACE, and PAUL Dumas, Paris 





so we 
suggest a 


PAPER and TWINE BAG 
(made of crash, with colored binding) 


whose cheery appliquéd design makes 
even string and scissors interesting! 


2.95—postage prepaid 
NEW-YORI-EXCHANG) 


-OR-WOMANS- WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 








Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Statue ERKINS 
art STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 














sHANDWOVEN LINENS 


Sets for breakfast, luncheon and_refresh- 
ments—also runners and pillow covers. Made 
by hand and marked to sell at unbelievably 
low prices for the quality and workmanship. 


BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
——, 
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-| B® ~—SsLEADERSHIP WON AND HELD 


4 | 3 The leadership of the Cord front-drive in the fine 
‘ car field daily becomes more pronounced. This is 
traceable to the accumulative experience of Cord 


owners who enjoy advantages not obtainable in 


L eee, 2B 


any other automobile. Included among these ex- 
clusive advantages are effortless handling, a dif- 


wee ww ee 6 UD 


_ ferent roadability, a sense of security, and an ab- 
‘ sence of fatigue for driver and passengers that 
Ji obsolete any car less efficient and commodious. 


a BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON 
é SEDAN $2595. Prices f.o.b. Auburn, Ind. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 


FRONT Dive 


, & 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 





Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Grand Central Wicker Shop inc. 


2197 East42 SiNewYork 











TERRA 
COUTA 


Q Thoroughly 
satisfying in form and color, 
Galloway productions for the 
garden, sun-room or interior 
bring you the enduring beauty 
of high-fired terra cotta. 


(CGALOWAY 
‘ence’ POIPERY 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 











/, Ney, New Low Prices 
» / Burpee’s 
Bulbs 
for Fall Planting 


Choice Giant Darwin Tu- 
lips, all colors mixed, 28 for 
y 00; 1 for only 
$3.35. Favorite Hyacinths, 
ll i , 14 for 





Daff 

$1.00; 25 for $1.90; 100 for 
$7.00. ler now for Fall 
planting. We pay postage. 
ALL BULBS GUARANTEED. 

FREE—Burpee’sBulbBook 
—The great Fall Garden Guide. Tells about the 
best Bulbs, Roots, etc., with garden hints and 
planting information. Write now for free Book. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

835 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 





L or PHOTGGRAPHY: 








of lacquer in either red or black. 
Some of the fans are perfectly plain, 
while others are decorated with 
delicate sprays of flowers, — the 
| blossoms typical of the Flowery 





Fig. 9 


Kingdom, — cherry blossoms, wis- 
teria, and other blooms, done with 
the greatest artistry, with floating 
petals here and there. The fans are 
each 73’’ long, closed; and open 
they measure 13’’ from tip to tip. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. — Yama- 
NAKA, 680 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. C. 


THESE very individual toilet bot- 
tles (Figure 10) may be had in such 
a variety of colors and designs that 





every taste may be satisfied. For 
dogs you may choose between 
Scotties, wire-haired fox terriers, 
and Pekingese. If you prefer horses, 
you may have the one pictured, or 
a hunter or a polo player. The 
designs are all hand painted in 
black, except the goldfish, which is 
red and black. For tops you ma 

choose between black, silver, gold, 
rose, blue, green, lavender, and 





yellow, and the bottles may be 
bought either separately or in 
groups of three. The price is $1.15 
for a single bottle or $3.00 for a set 
of three, these prices including 
acking and shipping charges. — 
HE FarM AND GaRDEN Suop, 39 | 
Newbury Street, Boston. | 


ONE of the most unusual and at- 
tractive tiles I have seen in a long 
time is the wall decoration in Fig- 
ure 11, which is reproduced from 
an old tile designed by the great 
Thomas Carlyle. He used an 
inscription in Latin expressing a 
feeling which must have been very 
characteristic of the man — in 
English, ‘I keep myself busy as 
long as I can do good.’ This mod- 
ern prototype has the raised de- 
sign of candle and inscription in 
old blue or olive green on a base 
of warm buff. It is mounted on 
wrought iron with an antique 











HANDW ROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 





The Sudbury pictured above is an 
authentic handwrought reproduction of 
an uncommon old Colonial wall sconce, 
While particularly recommended for 
rooms of Colonial influence, the simple 
charm of its lines makes it adaptable 
to almost any decorative scheme, The 
three graduated candles are quite unique, 

Carefully fashioned by hand, these fix- 
tures are available in pewter, copper, 
brass and tin, thus assuring a metal in 
concordance with any color scheme. 

With or without electric attachments 
at attractively revised prices. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39S No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 














You will want a Silex coffee maker. 
All Pyrex glass - electric, gas 
and alcohol models - silver, 
chrome or nickel finish - 

three sizes. Write name 
on this advertisement 
for booklet - and 
name of nearest 
dealer- - - - 


The Smart ‘Way to Make Coffee! 


JIiLEX 


COFFEE MAKER 


At Deptt. Stores - Electric Shops 
3. THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
























No. 1486 


$105 


Express Extra 


A Handy Folding Rack 


For Many Uses! 
Use it in the guest chamber for luggage. Just 
the right height — 27% inches, opened. As a 
stand for bedside or serving trays, this solid 
Maple rack will prove most convenient. Light 
or dark, dull finish, with tapestry webbing. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY. 
-HAND HOOKED RUGS 











Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book 


It is a brief, authentic, 
easy-to-read history of 
period furniture styles 
that will acquaint the 
novice with the origin, 
designs, and decorative $ 00 
motifs and details found 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
An absorbing story touch- - 
ing upon the social, political and_ religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 
works, Contains 154 pages, Be chapters with 
lossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. 
Reataceuly bound and printed. A choice 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed. 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 
costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-I Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts 


Complete programs leading to 
degree or diploma in: 






‘ 








(undergraduate and graduate) 
Painting and Sculpture 
Graphic Arts 
Costume Design 
Dramatic Art 
Music 
Day and evening classes start 
September 22nd. Write for bulletin to 
Executive Secretary, College of Fine 
Arts, New York University, Dept. H 
250 East 43d Street, New York City 


———S 


MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children from Infancy to Ten Years 
DRESSES, UNDERWEAR, Boys’ SUITS 
SWEATERS, FASCINATING. TOYS 
20 Brattle St. Cambridge, Ma*s. | 














>) BRASS NAME PLATES 
Individual we 

Sead for Bro 

SUDBURY BRASS CRAFTERS 
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Reproduction from a painting made at 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 


WM. HORLICK, JR. 

MADAME MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
AETNALIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERION CRICKET CLUB 

MRS. BENJAMIN N. DUKE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

PHILIP K. WRIGLEY 

FRANKLIN SIMON 

SAMUEL PRENTISS BALDWIN 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 


Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


“Wilpen Hall,” the estate of Mrs. William Penn Snyaer, Sewickley, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase 


HouseE BEAUTIFUL 
September. 1931 
Migs — a. { 


There is true economy in Davey service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity 


Davey Tree Surgeons give you more service per 
dollar than any untrained or irresponsible men 
who may claim to work more cheaply per hour. 
There are very definite reasons for this fact. 


Davey experts work with the assurance of scien- 
tific skill and successful experience, and without 
hesitation, guesswork, or loss of time. They are 
trained in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
the only school of its kind in the world. 


No unnecessary work is permitted to be done by 
Davey Tree Surgeons. They are required by both 
organization discipline and professional training to 
do only those things which should be done in the 
client’s interest. 

No money is wasted by Davey experts on trees 
that are too far gone. Furthermore, those trees 
that are in questionable condition are given only 
first-aid treatment, until it has been demonstrated 


by the increasing vigor of the trees that an invest- 
ment in full treatment is warranted. 


Davey work is done right, both mechanically 
and scientifically. It has permanent value and 
does not need to be done over again. It saves trees 
that are capable of being saved. 


All Davey experts are workers—no other kind 
are retained in the Davey Organization. Diligent 
effort and faithful performance are required and 
guaranteed. 

The service of Davey Tree Surgeons is really 
local to you. They live and work in your vicinity. 
There is no charge for lost time—only for actual 
working time. There is. no cost to you for carfare or 
any other extras except the materials that go into 
the work. Write or wire our nearest representative 
orhome office in Kent, Ohio, fora freeexamination of 
your priceless trees without obligation on your part. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 545 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Davey Tree Expert Company of Canada, Limited—Toronio and Montreal 
Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Torrington, 


eager, omni New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, : 


ee Hempstead, L.1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Orange, 


.J., Ridgewood, N.J., Madison, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, W ‘ashington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, 
EE Cincinnati, Indiana _ Louisville, Lexington, Paducah, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, maha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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One way to win a husband’s approval of doing someswing about the floors in your home is to take him to a linoleum, furniture, or 
department store. Let him see the new designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. Let the merchant show him how these colorful, care-free 
floors are trimly tarlored and cemented in place for permanence. Perhaps he'll prefer this Heather Jaspe No. 012. It’s a man’s color, 


MEN WANT SOLID COMFORT 
thati why theyll like thet heather fase Hloor 


REATHES there a man who hasn’t longed 

for a room as comfortable and complete as 

this quiet retreat? One in which he could work, 
study, or just pipe-dream of deeds to be done? 
With all such men in mind, the details of 
this very masculine interior were planned. 
Particularly such a room — in club, home, or 
college dormitory — should be designed for 
lounging robe and slipper time. And that 


Two other Armstrong Floors, guaranteed to win any man’s 
beart. Left, a new shaded Embossed Design, No. 6260. 
Right, No. 0390. Both Accolac-Processed, of course. 


PLAIN INLAID 


- EMBOSSED - + JASPE 


certainly calls for cozy comfort underfoot. 

Heather is a man’s color. So Armstrong’s 
Heather Jaspé naturally formed the floor. Note 
how the tones of red, brown, and blue are 
picked up by the rest of the decoration. 
(Getting the right start with the floor does 
make color-scheming easy!) 

One happy thing about this Armstrong 
Floor that men will like is that it isn’t a kill- 
joy. If ashes spill, or a careless elbow tips a 
bottle of ink, there’s no stain to tell the tale. 
The Accolac-Processed surface is the reason. 
Just wax and polish or relacquer occasionally, 
and it keeps its bright smile for years of wear. 


All Armstrong Floors are like that. Foot-easy 
and quiet, too. 

This suggestion for a man’s room is but 
one of many interiors shown in full color in 
the new ‘‘Home Decorator’s Idea Book,’’ a work- 
ing guide that takes guesswork out of room- 
planning. You'll find its pocket-kit a handy 
place to keep clippings and samples. It offers 
you free decorating service. Just send 10¢ to 
cover mailing. (In Canada, 20¢.) Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, 945 Pine Street, 
Floor Division, Lancaster, Penn- Armstrong's 
sylvania. (Makers of cork products 


since 1860) Product 


Armstrong's _/inoleum floors 


for every room in the house 


PRINTED 


and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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CHILDREN’S ROOMS 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
AND DECORATED 





























Send for catalogue No. 54 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 



















Call and examine plans, exteriors, es- 
timates of 54 fine homes contained in 


Mr. Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses” $5. 


Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful houses, with- 
out obligation, 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect e Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


* PLANS © 








silver finish so that it may be hung 
on the wall, and it would make a 
very distinctive and appropriate 
decoration over, or to one side of, a 
fireplace. The tile is 63’ x 73” and 
costs $3.75, express collect. — 


| Cauman, Inc., 795 Madison Avenue, 





ING a: 





Fig. 11 


THERE is something very fasci- 
nating about the combination of 
contrasting metals, and the new 
idea of combining pewter with 
copper seems to me to be a particu- 
larly happy one. In Figure 12 are 
shown a quaintly designed sugar 
bowl and cream pitcher which are 
of copper with pewter lining and 





handles, and which stand on a cop- 
per tray. Both in shape and in 
coloring these are unusually charm- 
ing pieces, and the usefulness of 
such a set for breakfast or tea table 
is quite obvious. The tray meas- 
ures 7}'’ x 4)”’ and the sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher stand 23” high. 
The set is most reasonably priced at 
$5.00, which includes expressage. 

M. W. Carr & Company, 62 
Gorham Street, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. 


NO matter what their position in 
life, most women from the time 
they ‘play house’ with dolls havea 
peculiar weakness for a bright, in- 
viting, and workable kitchen — 
perhaps because it has always been 





Fig. 13 


woman's own particular domain. 
The other day, fascinated by an ar- 
ray of novel things for the kitchen, 
in a shop which specializes in this 
sort of thing, I saw a new bread 
box (Figure 13) which I pounced 
on at once. It 1s made entirely of 
porcelain, inside and out, and comes 
in the most delectable color combi- 
nations: cream with decoration in 
yellow, blue, or green — or if you 
prefer you may have the box in any 
of these colors, with decoration in 
cream. The handle and catch are of 
brass or nickel, and it is a perfect 
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DISTINGUISHED REPRODUCTION 
- of Your 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


By a new and beautiful 
process your cherished 
old aguerreotypes, 
tintypes and miniatures, 
even though faded or 
damaged, may be re- 
produced without that 
‘copied’ look. Such re- 
productions make gifts 
of priceless worth to 
members of your family. 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 


Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 





ay 


Illustrated Booklet 
of Portraits & Min- 
jatures on request 








GARDEN FIGURES 
Gnomes, Animals, Toadstools 
Terra-cotta, gaily colored, for outdoors. 
Send 10 cents for illustrations ‘‘9"". 


“FAIRYLAND COMPANY’’ 
798 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. Y. C. 














Carol Brown 
“Avoca"’ HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
; “Iona” Celtic Silver 
Wholesale & Retail 53A Grove St., Boston 














ORIENTAL CURIOS 
OBJECTS OF ART 
FURNISHINGS 





Japanese lacquer cocktail cups are 
smart and decidedly modern. These 
of fine quality are impervious to 
liquids and weigh less than a feather. 
Red or black with gold lining. 
$2.50 each 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 


Valentine’s 


STOCK 
REDUCTION SALE 


In order to reduce our large stock of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 
and 
OUR OWN BUILT 
REPRODUCTIONS 


we have marked our entire 


$350,000 STOCK 
at 25% to 50% 
DISCOUNTS 


Mail inquiries and orders given instant 
attention. 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Aintiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 































































UNUSUAL VALUE 
$40.00 


Never before have we offered our No. 1260 Ma- 
hogany and gold mirror with silhouette grouping 
as shown for $40.00 complete. 
Mirror measures 1814 x 3514" vurside. Price $25.00 
Larger silhouettes measure 514x614” outside, ovals 
4x44". 

Send for Mirror Folio M-1 

and Silhouette Folder S-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 








victorian ‘‘mantel vases’’ 





this demure shepherdess and 
her shy swain would stand most 
discreetly at either end of your 
mantel. 7.00 pair. for the center 
or elsewhere this idyllic farm- 
yard scene 1014" tall, 4.00. 
quite the last word in the vic- 
torian revival. 


at fine shops or direct 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 














COUNTRY AND 
suBURBAN HOUSES 
7 : Book of 
é 45 Designs 
an and Plans 
160 Illus- 
trations 


Price $2.50 
Postpaid 
Colonial, English, Stucco and other styles of 
Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications. 
Practical advice on the subject of Home building. 
Houses costing from $10,000 to $50,000 to erect. 
Special Designs. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 

or 


307 Fifth Avenue, New 
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Vi eed tobea 
“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bidg. 
Des Moines, la. 




















LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 

H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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Antique 


Reproductions and Adaptations 


Historical furniture 
rich in romantic 
backgrounds. De- 
signs that have lived 
for centuries. Heir- 
loom groups for the 
bedroom, dining room 
and living room, in- 
spired by famous 
originals in public 
museums and private 
collections. Beech, 
pine, maple, cherry, 
mahogany, oak and 
walnut. Fine hand 
craftsmanship, beau- 
tiful old finishes, Send 
for fascinating book 
of furniture plates 
and designs, with 
detailed histories of 
individual pieces. 


aE 





box in which to keep bread fresh. 
It is 83’’ x 16’’, 6’’ deep, and costs 
| $7.25, postage collect. — Lewis & 
| Concer, Sixth Avenue at 45th Street, 
NYG: 


shown, or reproductions of old 
maps of the world, are used. It 
measures 6” x 8}”’ and the price is 
$3.00, postpaid. — Tus Hanpwork 
Suop, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FRENCH Provincial furniture, to- 
day, seems to be rivaling the pro- 
vincial furniture of our own coun- 


charm of a provincial interior, of 
course, depends on the small ob- 
jects which are used. When I saw 
this flower basket (Figure 15) I 
thought it just the thing to place 
in such aroom. It is me of wire, 
painted white, and has a container 











try in popularity; and much of the | 
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for the water and flowers, made of 
tin painted a characteristic dark een ‘| 
French green. The decorations on 
the basket are of gilt, and the 
whole thing looks as if it had 
stepped out of one of those en- 
chanting rooms one finds in French 


ee peter 


Showrooms at Grand Rapids 
Audiol to inside of window frame, by slight 
pressure. Select your favorite flowers and colors 
to harmonize with curtains or draperies. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 16 Mailed Free 
Agents Wanted 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y, 


Charlotte Furniture Co. 
Charlotte, Mich. Dept. HBg31 


I enclose 10 cents for book. 





Fig. 14 








I CONSIDER that no home can 
claim to be truly well-equipped 











GENUINE whose library does not contain an 
FORGED IRON up-to-date atlas, and here in Figure : 
14 is one which is not only up-to- 
KNOCKER ’ 





date but also conveniently compact 
and so attractive in appearance that 


Rugged beauty, ‘ < 4 
it obviously belongs on your li- 


attainable only in 








the pleasing irregu- brary table, which is the proper Fig. 15 A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
larity of forge work place for such a useful reference 600 illustrations of floor ast and photos of 
5 , ° ’ E . American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
at a very small book. This Hammond's Handy country houses. It is 73” high, tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
© 2 4 » . . ideal reference s. owing size of rooms ai 
price. Rust proofed. Atlas of the World contains new 4" in diameter, and costs $15.00, building and a description of each, with 
e ¢ approximate cost to bui postpaid only 
Order by mail; | maps of all the countries of the express collect. — BapueE, INc., 15 A new folio, 50 designs 6f medium cost Ameri- 


can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, '$1:00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


| world, together with a new series 
of separate maps of the United 
folder illustrating States. It also includes a Gazetteer- 
other forged iron Index, the population figures of 
iin. cities and towns, and much other 

| valuable information. On _ the 
| cover a variety of quaint foreign 
— like the street in Rouen here 


Postpaid o — — 


East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


money back if you 
wish. Write for free 











Stops Slipping in 
Bathtub—Shower 


Avoid this danger to family and 
self with FOOTSURE. Fits in bot- 
tom of tub. Patented vacuum cups 
molded in mat make it nonskid on 
slippery surfaces. High grade rub- 
ber, attractive design, beautiful col- 
ors—White, Green, Orchid, Blue. 
$2.75 at Department and 
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Longfellow Forge, $ 60 
61 Overbrook Drive, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 




















REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS... COPPER... PEWTER... IRON 










































































INTERIOR DECORATION fe Bete er poTsur 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE} | Q int! Momaue Gn, tae, Wa 7 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE] | '7 uaint. 407 Hast ey wee ao Ape TUB 
Two-Year Courses < No. HC850—This splendid jug of Russian mercer scales MAT 
a nator brass or copper will hold your gardens’ fairest 
_ or enn aes eee blooms or lend a charming decorative note by 
enue at ae —_ Sew ing an “art 2 itself. It will also make a unique lamp A N EW BOOKL ET , 
i Schuur oniieker Tomas dee 5 base. Height 14”. Express collect. $9.00 Illustrating many gift suggestions in 
oration in all its phases. a CHINA AND GLASS 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION| |= Be PALESCHUCK will be sent on request 
Newbury St., oston, assachusetts ‘ 
KEN more 0140 7 “The House of Metal Ware” RICH & FISHER, Inc. Bi 
e 
: < 22 Allen Street New York City it wa eg l a 
WEATHER Send for catalog H40 y 
VANES 
, 
— THE BUDDHA'S 
Sites | | FOR TY-NINERS GOLDEN PATH 
Nature Studio Price One Doll 
243 W. Biddle St. By Archer B. Hulbert rice One Dollar 





Baltimore, Md. 


DWIGHT GODDARD 
Union Village Vermont | fF 





The Atlantic $5,000 Prize Winner 
A tale of the heroic journey across the Continent in the Gold Rush 
to California. Here is a chronicle of the American spirit which it 
makes one proud to read. 








HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 

plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WM. BALL & SONS 

R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 





TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWAKE 
Hand forged as of old by the village 
smithy. 

Brochure of designs on request. 


MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, N. Y- 


Publication Date October 2nd 


An Atlantic Book Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Free 
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THE EYES OF A HOME 








Residence of Le Roy Johnson, Stockton, California. John Upton Clowdsley, Architect, Stockton. F. Paul Dobson, General Contractor, Stockton 


Glass gives life to a home. It animates 
the beauty that is built into the structure, 
for windows ate really the eyes of a home. 


The quality of glass in a house determines 
its entire tone. Libbey-Owens: Ford Qual- 
ity Glass has a beauty and brilliancy that 
impart warmthand graciousnessto anystruc- 
ture. Made by an exclusive process which 


insures a lasting brilliance of finish found in 
cc b>) e 

no other glass, each sheet of “A Quality 

is labelled for your protection and that of 

your architect. Consult your architect. 

LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
ee Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, 
Ve4 Polished Plate Glass and Shatterproof Safety Glass, also dis- 
| tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue 
peas Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 
This label appears on each light of L-O-F “A™ Quality Glass. 


Printed blue for double strength and red for single strength. 


LIBBEY:OwENS: FORD 


QUALITY GLASS 
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EG; \CK fromthe country 
, 2 or the seashore for a 


season of entertaining in town, 






you will doubtless wish to add 






to the sparkle and interest of 







your table with sc ymething new 





in the way of glass and china. 


“Colonial” Wine Glasses 

of fine crystal from the 

Glass Works of Val St. 

Lambert, in Belgium. 
$26 doz. 






At Plummer’s you ll find a 


positively inspiring array from 






which to choose. The world’s 






finest potters and glass work- 





ers are all represented, and 






many of the patterns and 






pieces are, by special arrange- 





ment, made exclusively for the 





House of P] ummer. 







At Plummer’s, also, you will 













find sales people whose know!l- Cra Goblets to match 


the lovely Colonial de- 

sign shown above 

also by the same maker. 
32 doz. 






edge of fine china and smart 






tables will add to your plea- 





sure in shopping here. 




































A new Minton pattern of unusual beauty. Lovely ivory body . .. raised enamel flowers in 
dainty natural colors ... and a bright apple-green rim decoration. Complete service car- 
ried in open stock, in all sizes. Dinner Plates $55 doz. Cream Soups and Stands $72 doz. 


wn. PP Teememe? « co. wu. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Near 5th Avenue 


954 Chapel Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
256 Farmington Ave. 
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WHATS NEW 











IN THE BUILDING FIELD 





@ New and attractive uses for slate 
are contained in a booklet entitled 
Craftsmanship, which in text and 
illustration shows the great variety 
of uses to which this time-honored 
material may be put. Its texture 
and variety of color make it not 
only one of the most attractive ma- 
terials for roofs, but also for floors 
and walks. The Penn-Mont slate 
described owes much of its charm to 
the hand craftsmanship which goes 
into its making. A product of the 
Structural Slate Company. 





@ A new, economical construction 
principle in flooring which will be 
of interest to architects and decora- 
tors resists atmospheric changes and 
contributes to the preservation of 
the original beauty and practical 
advantages of “acne floors. 


‘Ribac’ scientific construction con- 
sists of wood ribs inserted and 
securely glued in dovetailed recesses 
at right angles to the grain of the 
flooring and milled to form an 
integral part of the tongue on one 
side and the groove on the other. 
“Ribac’ construction reénforces the 
block or plank as well as the entire 
floor, thereby reducing to the mini- 
mum the dangers of expanding, 
contracting, and warping. ‘Ribac’ 
blocks come in two styles — ‘One- 
piece’ blocks made of one piece of 
lumber in 6’’ and 8” sizes, and 
‘Fabricated’ blocks composed of 
several random-width pieces, each 
cabinet jointed and securely glued, 
in 6’’, 8’’, and 10”’ sizes. ‘Ribac’ 
planks which are constructed like 
the blocks may be had in desired 
widths and lengths. The Plywood 
Products Company, Inc., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





IN FURNISHING 





@ Decorators are quite generally 
agreed upon the fact that floors are 
the foundation for every well- 
planned room, and are breaking 
away from the traditional use of 
hardwood floors and rugs to ex- 
periment with newer materials. 
Among the most successful of these 
materials is modern linoleum, now 
available in an unlimited variety of 
colors and designs. The Home 
Decorators’ Idea Book is a booklet 
which shows in color many decora- 
tive suggestions for rooms using 
linoleum of various types as a floor 
covering. By this method one can 
visualize the entire color scheme 
of a room, which is of great assist- 
ance in selecting a type of floor 
covering appropriate to the room in 
which it is to be used. Published 
by the Armstrong Cork Company. 


@ There has been recently an in- 
creasing demand for textiles of 
rough weaves and geometric design 
especially suitable for modern in- 
teriors. The Newest Note in Deco- 
rative Fabrics — Rough Weaves isa 
booklet which shows in color sug- 
gestions for the use of many of 
these interesting textiles. Not only 
are they appropriately used in the 
decoration of modern rooms, but 
also in Early American, French 
Provincial, and many other types 
of houses. Published by F. A. 
Foster © Company, Inc. 





@ All those who have ever strug- 
gled with garage doors which can- 
not be opened on account of snow 
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For Better Sheet Metal Work— 


Roofing, Spouting, Gutters— 
Heating, Ventilating 
and Air Conditioning Systems 


KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 
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AMERICAN 


AND KEYSTONE RUST RESISTING COPPER STEEL 


Black and Galvanized Sheets 


and Roofing Terne Plates—Give enduring and satistactory service 
RN ie aes : 


HESE sheet metal products serve an important and growing list 
of uses. For roofing and siding in industrial construction; for 
gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, and similar uses in resi- 
dential buildings; for ventilating and air-conditioning systems in 
great skyscrapers; for molding, sash, trim and doors in fireproof 
buildings; and for metal furniture, cabinets, and equipment for both 
office and home—not to mention culverts, vaults and an increasing 
number of underground uses. 















Write for full information on 





STAINLESS Be sure the sheet metal you use has a reputation for quality and 
and Heat Resisting endurance. Specify AMERICAN Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
STEEL SHEETS and Terne Plates for all purposes. KEysTone quality (copper alloyed) 
and Light Plates gives maximum rust resistance. Sold by leading metal merchants. 

















a ihonen Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


Genera Orrices: Frick Building, Pitrssurcu, PA. LAY z ie A 





Sussipiary OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION < 
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dunmeais BriIpGE COMPANY PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. Om WELL SupPLY COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. THE LoRAIN STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co. 

CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 






Pacific Coast Distributors~Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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a WHAT’S NEW | 
It’s New! It’s Revolutionary! [contined from page 184] | 
SILENT AUTOMATIC ftearen | towtanticcsthecarisabourco | when wide open, makes asi 





4 
42 
New Efficiency. . New 
Dependability .. in a 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 
Oil Burning Unit 


T remained for Silent Automatic, 
the world’s largest manufacturer 

of domestic oil burners, to bring 
you a highly perfected water heater 
that meets every requirement... 
in any type of home . . . anywhere. 


Burning oil, nature’s best and 
cleanest fuel, the Silent Automatic 
Water Heater assures a constant, 
plentiful supply of hot water, at 
a fraction of the cost of other 








the Cost of Former 
Water Heating Methods 








drive through, will appreciate the 
idea of an Overhead Door that 
works regardless of weather and 
that, at a touch, slides completely 
out of the way. Economy of space 
and ease of operation are the two 
greatest advantages of this type of 
door which is perfectly counter- 





every inch of floor and wall space. 
All hardware is inside the building 
protected from the weather, and 
the design of the tracks makes it 
impossible for the rollers to be 
come disengaged. This is a product 
of the Overhead Door Corporation, 
Hartford City, Indiana. 








IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 





@ Although much has been done in 
recent years to improve bathroom 
decoration, little has been done 
to improve its lighting arrange- 
ments. Edge-lite, however, is a 
really new idea in bathroom light- 
ing —a complete bathroom cabi- 
net, mirror, and adjustable light 
fixture, all in one. The lights slide 
in a slot along the very edge of 
the mirror oad are held in posi- 
tion by strong friction clamps 
which are self-adjusting. This 
makes it possible to move the 
lamps into any desired position by 
a mere touch of the finger, and their 
proximity to the glass greatly in- 
creases the illumination of the 
room. Only one electric outlet is 
required for this outfit, which 
comes completely wired and ready 
to install. The cabinets are avail- 
able in a large variety of colors and 
designs and are guaranteed for two 
years against mechanical defects. 
A product of the Henkel ‘ Edge-lite’ 
Corporation, 900 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 


@ Few homes are adequately and 
intelligently lighted, and much 
valuable information on this sub- 
ject will be found in the booklet 
How to Light Your Home. This 
booklet shows many types of fix- 
tures and explains their proper 
placing in the various rooms of a 
house. The correct voltage for 
lamps, according to where and how 
they are to be used, is also sug- 
gested. Published by the General 
Electric Company. 








@ Those who have found oil the 





@ Two new types of flexible rubber 
trays have recently been devised 
for the Frigidaire and General Elec- 
tric refrigerators. The Dux-Flex 
Rub-Bar tray for General Electric 
refrigerators is the first one to 
combine full flexibility with de- 
sired rigidity. Its frame is of stain- 
less steel and it is so arranged that 
by arching the rubber tray the en- 
tire contents may be removed. Or, 
by pressing up between the bars 
which support the tray, one or two 
cubes only may be extracted. The 
Frigidaire Quickube ice tray is 
made of pure rubber with reén- 




















methods. Tank and heater are a ideal fuel for heating the house will \ E 
sietliann: cle sainind it be glad to know of a Silent Auto- forced, rust-proof steel in handle, N 
I . : - -containe a ed matic Water Heater, designed to front, and around the upper edge. I 
operation is fully automatic... the give a constant supply of hot water To remove cubes the tray is drawn at the 
day it is installed you can forget at a remarkably low cost. The out sufficiently to expose the num- “ih 
leit: Giatat cinRilates heater is entirely self-contained, ber of cubes desired, and then pulled anyor 
4 : all the parts being assembled and downward, the pressure loosening | beaut 
ee / : shipped in one unit. This heater the cubes, which may then be | Metal 
Phis revolutionary new heater comes in two sizes, one 73’’ high | lifted out. Or the tray may be com- 0 
embodies the same design and oper- with a storage capacity of 13 gals. | pletely emptied by turning it inside n 
” : me F 7 : " 
ating principles that have estab- and the other 61’’ high with a | out. These trays, as well as Flexo and \ 
lished eer d storage capacity of 32 gals. This trays which fit all other makes of kitche 
ished an unmatched record of seleideil decode se is a product of the Silent Automatic refrigerators, are products of the Th 
. . ° w le r , wil : . 
owner satisfaction for Silent Auto- pe neg sae prepng oF «man Corporation, 12001 East Jefferson Ave- Inland Manufacturing Company, Day- . 
am apacity 75 to 100 gallo ; chi } 
matic oil burners... and offers the ices suming acon af nue, Detroit, Michigan. ton, Ohio. the ve 
. pe with ick acti 
same guaranties of dependable, eat aes man. 
efficient performance. Mail the : ' saad 
‘ oe a h h Further information regarding the above products may surfac 
— o dion’ phone the nearest rc oO U P O N be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer “- 
Silent Automatic dealer. Silent Automatic Corporation, d ye 
Detroit, Michi, bs ’ ' 
: 2 = : —_- Sinncond aut, ations <Aitbaten on my To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below sas f 
SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION part, complete information on the Silent and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned super! 
x Rae Automatic Oil Burning Water Heater—with 
12001 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan prices. hd P But 
Name _ () Craftsmanship 
Street Les (_) How to Light Your Home 
City —'y (] The Newest Note in Decorative Fabrics — Rough Weaves. Price 


Built by 


ILE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


10 cents 
(_] The Home Decorators’ Idea Book 
Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


State ___ (426) 


UIOMATIC 







8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Please send me the booklets checked above. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF DOMESTIC OIL BURNERS 
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nee let anyone tell you that only 

Industry has efficient equipment. Look 
at the new Monel Metal sinks! And never let 
anyone tell you efficient equipment can’t be 
beautiful as well. Look at the new Monel 
Metal sinks! 

One-piece design, standardized production 
and Monel Metal have upset old standards of 
kitchen sink efficiency —of sink beauty, too. 

The new Monel Metal kitchen sinks offer 
the very advantages women have always wanted 
most. Silvery beauty that harmonizes with 
every color scheme . . . chip and crack-proof 
surfaces that won’t lose their good looks .. . 
cleanability . . . corrosion-resistance . . . free: 
dom from rust . . . and all the other points of 
superiority that Monel Metal has always meant. 

But in the new one-piece sinks, women find 


MONEL METAL 
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new features which simplify efficient house- 
keeping. Noseams, crevices or joints ... round, 
easily cleaned corners. . . noise-killing insula- 
tion... and to make the best use of small 
kitchens, the new Monel Metal sinks give 31% 
more working surface without increasing the 
floor space requirement. 

But the biggest news of all comes next: 
These new Monel Metal sinks are so reason- 
ably priced that average homes can now 
afford them. Your local plumber already has 
full information about the new Monel Metal 
sinks. If he can’t yet supply you, send us his 
name and address. Use the coupon. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Charming Up-to-the-Minute Touch can 


be given any room by a Table harmonizing 


with your Architectural Theme ...... 


.. . . Hor Example 


IMPERIAL SUGGESTS fora | 








(GEORGIAN Home 






HE American woman learned 

from her French sister the 
secret that to be well dressed 
requires the most meticulous 
care in the selection and _ har- 
monizing of the small details and 
accessories. And because she 
improved upon her mentor she 
is today considered the best 
dressed woman in the world. 


This same principle applies to 
dressing the home. A carefully 
selected table harmonizing with 
the architectural theme will 
accomplish wonders in adding 
charm and freshness to any 
room at trifling cost. 


The Imperial line of tables pre- 
sents a fascinating opportunity 
for the selection of tables to fit 


IMPERIAL 


This grouping, the decorated 
18th Century console with 
harmonizing mirror; quaint, 
ever decorative pie-crust 
tilt-top; and Georgian oc- 
casional table of distinctive 
charm and usefulness, are 
exquisite examples of the 
authentic styling and fine 
craftsmanship that distin- 
guish all Imperial pieces. 


every purpose, theme and purse. 
Only table specialists such as 
Imperial can offer such a line 
comprising over 500 distinctive 
styles, each one beautiful in 
design, authentic in types care- 


fully built by people who know 
how to build tables because they 
have made it a life work. 


An Imperial booklet “Tables in the 
Home” will be sent on request. 


FURNITURE CO. 


Granvd RAPIDS 


IMPERIAL TABLES~_ 
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BOOK a> LAMP 


The American Rose Annual 1931. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
American Rose Society. 1931. 
53 x 8. 248 pages, including in- 
dex. Illustrated. 


THE title of these American rose 
annuals is somewhat misleading, 
since it gives the impression of 
a yearly catalogue brought up 
to date, rather than of a book 
crammed full of new and stimulat- 
ing ideas and accomplishments in 
the rose-growing world. In this 
new volume many sides of the sub- 
ject are discussed: the importance 
of municipal rose-garden progress; 
the movement to rediscover and 
cultivate old roses; the breeding of 
new roses; rose disease investiga- 
tions, and many other aspects of 
this many-sided and fascinating 
adventure of rose growing. De- 
scriptions of over two hundred 
‘New Roses of the World’ are in- 
cluded, and roses in all parts of the 
world as well as in different sec- 
tions of the United States are 
discussed. No one who pretends to 
grow even a few roses in his garden 
should be without the information 
and inspiration contained in this 
compact volume. 


Furniture — Its Selection and 
Use. Report of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. 
Washington: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1931. 53 
x 91. 120 pages. Price 20 cents. 


CONSIDERING the fact that 
about two billion dollars are spent 
annually in this country for furni- 
ture, and considering also the fact 
that the majority of people spend- 
ing this money are inexperienced 
and consequently incapable of 
judging intelligently the furniture 
that they buy, there is obviously a 
need for a book which will give 
them the important facts to keep in 
mind when selecting furniture for 
their homes. Such information is 
here concisely arranged, and even 
those who think they know a great 
deal about furniture will find in 
this book many valuable sugges- 
tions. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are the construction of 
furniture good and bad, and the 


different woods and finishes used. 
Budgets are given for furnishing 
homes of various sizes, and a 
chapter is devoted to the period 
styles commonly used to-day. A 
valuable reference book for all 
households, and particularly for 
those that are just starting. 


How to Judge a House. Report 
of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. Washington: 
United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 1931. 53 x 9}. 85 
pages. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 


THIS is another valuable handbook 
put out by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, which 
should be of the greatest assistance 
to anyone planning either to build 
or to buy a house already built. 
Starting with the more general fac- 
tors to consider, such as location, 
type of architecture, and so forth, 
it goes on to explain details of ex- 
terior and interior construction, 
giving examples and illustrations 
of satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
work. If all prospective home 
owners could be furnished with this 
booklet, there would soon cease to 
be a market for the flimsily built 
houses that are now all too easily 
disposed of to ignorant purchasers. 


The Ignoramus Garden Book, 
by Mary Wheeler Rush. New 
York: Sears Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 5} x 72. 172 pages, 
including index. Price $2.50. 


THE trouble with most garden 
books, from a beginner's point of 
view, is the fact that they presup- 
pose a knowledge of garden funda- 
mentals which the true beginner is 
far from possessing. So it is com- 
forting to find a book which takes 
it for granted that the reader knows 
nothing whatever and starts with 
the most elementary information 
about soils, planting, and so forth. 
The main part of the book is de- 
voted to detailed descriptions of the 
principal garden annuals and peren- 
nials, tabulating in easy reference 
form the important facts regarding 
their care and cultivation. Even 
experienced gardeners will find 
much useful information conven- 
iently arranged in this small book. 
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HERE is much more than price per roll 


to be considered when you select your 





8 Fall wall coverings. 

. b : era At: 3 7 "sl Will the material fade, crack or peel? Is 

al it waterproof? Can it be cleaned without 

injuring the color? Is it really durable? 

al Sanitas meets all of these tests. 

>: | And, when your walls are Sanitas covered, 

85 | | + “HO “yg  theywill have lasting beauty thatwithstands 

i | ee Z washing with warm water and soap. Sanitas 

#4 | | ee *y aS ert can be cleaned as easily as painted wood- 

e eee, * work. 

1 “§ 

oar Baer. Tesel dex Aside from its decorative value, Sanitas 

“ | : should be considered as a protective wall 

et * ; 2 ot) fabric. It actually strengthens old cracked 

ns | se = oy, : ‘iil a walls and ceilings. The tensile strength of 

me sie “ea Vote. ! sisal : Sanitas prevents cracks from breaking 

t0 om : 5 A i | through the surface of Sanitas. Protect your 

i : wall decorating investment by insisting on 

i Sanitas. 

: Ss = Your decorator can show you the latest 

“ << . Sanitas Sample Books containing styles for 
| 3 every room in the house. If he cannot sup- 

2 . ee ee : al ply you, write us for samples, booklet and 

ie : | : name of a decorator who can serve you. 
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= |i if THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 

th | & hy 7 320 Broadway Dept.30 New York 
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early autumn of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, a new standard of refined living will be borne to the 
Americans — a standard to which all its exquisite appointments and modern equipment will severally 
contribute. Yet something else will walk its broad corridors and inhabit its sumptuous apartments which, : grat 
though intangible, is as real as any fitment. This “something” is the guarded tradition of Waldorf- ! imp 
Astoria service rendered to the great of generations past. * In such a milieu, one will expect to find 


Mohawk carpets. And find them one will: in the Park Avenue entrances, in lounges, dining rooms, and 


in very many exclusive private suites in the twin towers. M ¢ ! WK 


For the name of your nearest dealer in Mohawk 
Rugs and Carpets write to: Contract Department, 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“<<noemamtenne 
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American Alpines in the Gar- 
den, by Anderson McCully. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
any. 1931. 53x 8. 251 pages, 
including index. Price $2.50. 


READERS of the House Beautiful 
will need no introduction to the 
author of this book, as her articles 
on plants and flowers have appeared 
for many years in the pages of this 
magazine. And they will be glad 
to Snow that Mrs. McCully has 
now published in book form very 
complete information about the 
plants of our Western mountain 
ranges suitable for growing in 
American rock gardens. She her- 
self has grown all the plants which 
are described, and she explains in 
detail how they may be success- 
fully transferred from their wild 
haunts to domestic gardens. Al- 
though many of these plants are 
treasured in foreign nurseries, com- 
paratively little is known in this 
country of the wealth of hardy 
garden material which flourishes 
in the Pacific Coast mountain 
ranges. So American rock gar- 
deners should be grateful to Mrs. 
McCully for bringing them so 
much new information in such 
practical and interesting form. 


Early Domestic Architecture of 
Pennsylvania, by Eleanor 
Raymond. New York: William 
Helburn, Inc. 1931. 93x13. 176 
pages. Illustrated. Price $20.00. 


ALTHOUGH Americans flock in 
droves to admire the architecture 
and ruins of foreign countries, they 
pay singularly little attention to 
the older buildings of their own 
country, even when these have a 
decided claim to historic and archi- 
tectural importance. We may be 
sure that future generations will 
regret this lack of appreciation on 
our part and be proportionately 
grateful to the few societies and 
oncaeid individuals who 
ave striven to record and preserve 
our architectural heritage. Of real 
importance, therefore, is Miss 
Raymond's work in compiling for 
us this record of early domestic 
architecture in Pennsylvania, for 
not only has she given us illustra- 
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tions and measured drawings of the 
larger houses of that district, but 
she has also included the more 

rimitive houses, barns, spring 

ouses, and other well-designed 
outbuildings never before con- 
sidered worthy of preservation and 
now rapidly disappearing from the 
countryside. The three hundred 
excellent illustrations included in 
this volume were culled from over a 
thousand photographs taken dur- 
ing the course of an eight-thou- 
sand-mile tour and are of buildings 
chosen for their architectural value 
rather than for their historic in- 
terest. Incidentally, as Miss Ray- 
mond points out in her ‘Foreword,’ 
the publication of this book is not 
a ‘superfluous and untimely gesture 
of appreciation of our architec- 
tural traditions with no construc- 
tive application to the present or 
the future,’ for a study of these 
buildings will reveal the same 
directness in fitting form to func- 
tion which architects of the present 
day are striving to achieve. The 
modern architect may learn much 
of proportion, skill in the use of 
materials, and adapting houses to 
their sites from a study of these 
photographs. Twenty-five pages 
of measured drawings follow the 
illustrations, and an introduction 
by R. Brognard Okie voices a 
Philadelphia architect's apprecia- 
tion of the work Miss Raymond, 
a Boston architect, has done in 
producing this intensely interest- 
ing record of early Pennsylvania 
architecture. 


Selected Furniture Drawings, by 
William W. Klenke. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press. 
1930. 9 x 12. 66 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $3.00. 


EACH of the forty-six projects 
shown in this book has been either 
made by the writer or under his 
direct supervision, so that the 
practicability of the working draw- 
ings is assured. The pieces illus- 
trated are varied and of attractive 
design, ranging from a Sheraton 
writing desk to a simple vanity 
case, with photographs showing 
the completed pieces as well as the 
working drawings. 
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= any other sound investment, the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator has the inherent stability that withstands the threats of time. 
Encased within the wall—where it is completely out of view and out of 
the way—it serves year after year, never requiring amoment’s attention. 

Thus you can, with utter confidence, install Herman Nelson In- 
visible Radiators throughout your home and know that they will not 
interfere with the arrangement of your furniture, the planning of your 
decorative schemes, or the hanging of your draperies. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator comes complete—ready 
to be installed with any steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating 
system. It has no joints to fail and leak—no parts that can rust or get 
out of order. 

If you are planning a new home, consider the added beauty and 
comfort the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator will make possible; 
the floor space it will save, the security it will give to your investment. 

Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get in touch with our 
nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Factory at Moline, Ill. . . . Sales and service offices in all principal aties 
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Beyond the east the sunrise, Beyond the west the sea, 
And East and West the Wanderlust, That will not let me be. — GEROLD GOULD 








Axovnp THE woRLp— magic 
words which fall across your mind 
and carry with them visions, shot 
with mist, of far-flung countries, 
foreign lands. They bring before 
your dream-dimmed eyes the mar- 
ble dome and minarets of the 
matchless Taj Mahal; you hear 
the golden notes of gamelan bells 
reéchoing through the soft blue 
dusk, calling the Javanese to 
prayer. They bring in a hushed, 
low breath the strange, insistent 
hum of ricksha wheels from road- 
ways in Peking, the Forbidden 
City where an old moon peers over 
purple walls and huge fantastic 
shadows sprawl beneath the mas- 
sive gates. They bring Japan — 
tiny gardens, flowered kimonos, 
cherry trees in bloom, and above, 
the silver crystal cone of Fujiyama 
catching slant rays from a setting 
sun. These places you all know 
and these you'll find along your 
way around the world, but come 
with me and let me give you just a 
glimpse of the strange corners of 
that portion of the world on which 
your cruise will concentrate — the 
inscrutable and _ ever-fascinating 
East. 





Berore we start, there are some 
prosaic angles to consider, and, 
for our own comfort and conven- 
ience, there's the wardrobe which 
must have its share of attention. 
However, it’s all so simple that we 
won't spend much time on it. 

For men, the usual number of 
lounge suits of medium weight, 
white linen suits, — say four of 
these, — and white flannels — not 
too many, as during most of our 
voyagethey will bea bit too heavy. 
Evening clothes of course, and 
golf clothes too for deck wear. As 
for hats who cares? When we 
get to Bombay there is Richard- 
son's directiy across the Apollo 
Bunder from the Gateway of 
India, and they will fit you with a 
sun helmet which must serve for 
about two months while you 
ramble through the Orient. Put 
it on when you leave the store and 
wear 1t religiously during the day- 
time until we arrive at the en- 
trance to Manila Bay, when you 
may toss it nonchalantly into the 
sea. You'll have no further use for 
it except as a souvenir. At night 
the white residents of the tropics 
change to felts, and you may do 
likewise. White evening jackets 
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for tropical use and a kummerbund 
to be worn with them should also 
be purchased at Richardson's. 
Three will be sufficient, and they 
will be a real blessing — a light, 
cool substitute for the conventional 
tuxedo. 

As an overcoat will be necessary 
to get to the pier in New York, 
you'll have it with you. Give it to 
your steward for storage when you 
leave Suez and forget about it until 
you arrive at Chin Wang Tao to 
entrain for Peking. You'll need it 
there — always at night and usu- 
ally in the daytime as well. 

One last word — equip yourself 
with a very light raincoat. Tropi- 
cal showers appear without warn- 
ing to race across the sky and dis- 
appear as quickly as they came, 
but they do a lot of damage while 
they last. 

For ladies the same rules apply. 
Evening gowns — enough to last 
through the entire cruise, as 
there'll be no chance to add to 
the number en route. Hats — for 
those who shudder at the image 
of themselves in a sun helmet a 
broad-brimmed, straw will suffice. 
This may be equipped with a pug- 
gree or not as you wish, but the 
main object is to protect the back 
of the neck — the most vulnerable 
and vital spot when exposed to the 
sun. For younger girls beach > 
jamas are popular on deck, and a 
large supply of silk sport dresses is 
necessary for shore travel. 

The climate varies from hottest 
summer weather to that of our 











March, so who could advise ladies 
what to wear? Tour managers 
have tried it many times in the 
past with no appreciable success, 
and, remembering my own experi- 
ences, I hesitate to venture further. 
So let’s be on our way. The whis- 
tles are blowing; streamers are fly- 
ing through the snow which 
swirls across to curl in little drifts 
along our boat deck; we start to 
move — and within a few minutes 
the sky line of New York fades to a 
pale, thin line of dancing sparks 
on the dark horizon. We're off 
around the world! 





Tue Gateway of India — we leave 
by train for Agra and Delhi, the 
main travel centres. Leaving Delhi, 
we board the narrow-gauge rail- 
way and turn toward the southwest 
across the bare, brown plains of 
Rajputana to the hills beyond and 
Udaipur. Here is India unspoiled, 
untouched — the India of our 
dreams. 

Glistening white, it stands be- 
side a lake of turquoise blue from 
which, like water flowers in the 
morning sun, rise exquisite marble 
palaces. Here lives the Maharaja, 





WORLD CRUISES 


September 19-December 16. S. S. Malolo. Matson Line. 
Third annual ‘Around the Pacific’ cruise. Starting from San Francisco, this cruise 
visits nineteen of the most interesting ports of the Pacific, including Manila, Bali, 
Port Moresby in New Guinea, and other unique places off the usual beaten track. 


December 3, 1931-April 8, 1932. S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. 


The largest of World Cruise liners, starting east from New York with Funchal, 
Madeira, the first port of call. The itinerary is planned so that spring is followed 


around the world. 


December 15, 1931-April 18, 1932. S. S. Volendam. Holland-American Line. 

Round the World via the Southern land of the midnight sun. For the first time a 
round-the-world cruise will visit the Antarctic, sailing south from New Zealand to 
Ross Sea and Byrd’s famous ‘Little America,’ January being midsummer in this 
region. Then north again to Tasmania and many ports not ordinarily included in 


world tours. 


January 6, 1932—-May 27, 1932. S. S. Resolute. Hamburg-American Line. 


Sailing eastward from New York and including, among other ports of call, Djibouti 
in French Somaliland, visited by no other cruise, and the island of Bali — the ‘last 


paradise.’ 


a te 9, 1932-May 27, 1932. S. S. Franconia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & 
n. 


Sailing eastward around the world, the Franconia reaches India before the oppres- 
sive hot weather, and Japan at cherry-blossom time. The interesting itinerary in- 
cludes, among other places, Athens, the Holy Land, Bali, Saigon, Semarang, and 


Macassar. 


President liners of the Dollar Line sail regularly every fortnight around the world. 








highest ranking potentate in all o 
India. His nm of elephants trum 
pet and stamp in the royal stables, 
peacocks strut through his Slay 
Girls’ Gardens, where fountains 
play in the most intricate of de 
signs. 

Out on the lake in the afternoon, 
in small boats pulled by brighth 
turbaned native oarsmen, we visit 
the summer palace, and at sunse 
row around to the southern end to 
watch the feeding of the wild boars, 
An Indian legend has it that , 
boar once aided a searching party 
in finding a lost princess, and sing 
that time the people of Udaipur, 
out of gratitude, have fed them 
each evening at sundown. Out of 
the jungle they charge, hundreds 
of them, while countless peacocks 
join in the scramble for the corn. 

Home through the dusk to the 
Udaipur State Hotel. There on 
the balcony we watch the sun 
down. The sky is ablaze — dark 
shadows creep along the purple 
hills — temple gongs ring out, and 
Hindus in their many-colored saris 
come down to the lake to pray. 
There's a hush over the jungle as 
the moon appears — then night 
noises far and faint. The moon 
cuts a silver path across the lake 
and its luminous fingers throw the 
water palaces into bright relief. 
At ten o'clock there's a clank of 
chains — a gong and a native cry. 
The gates are closed. The city 
sinks to slumber behind its mas- 
sive walls. Outside, in the hills, a 
leopard gives voice to the stars. 
We sit on the balcony lost in 
dreams. 
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Cura: across level land where 
dust-gray fields stretch off to the 
rim of the world — straining coo- 
lies by the great canal — sma 
mounds, the graves of those who 
have struggled for life for cen- 
turies here on the barren plains. 

And then Peking — most fas- 
cinating city in all the world. 
The surging life of the Orient 
pours through its Mey to spill in 
a swirling tide behind the walls. 
The streets are drab and gray, 4 
fitful wind stirs a veil of dust; but 
beyond it, in the shadows of tow- 
ers, gates, and turreted walls, 
there's pageantry. 

We must go to Lang Fu Tsu, af 
Open-air mative market far fe 
moved from foreign influence. The 
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He didn't 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


N° SIR! The guest we have 
in mind had his own cure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 
Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds. . . well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there’s very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy’s only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA......- The Benjamin Franklin 
SRATTIR, WABI. ..< 22000 0e00ccsee0 The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.........00000: The Bancroft 
SS ees a The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J..--.-- The Alexander Hamilton 
a a eee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ......--2200+ The Penn-Harris 
SEITE, Ge vc cvcconsvebocvesy The Ten Eyck 
ee err The Onondaga 
CI BEY. «+ +00006ectensven The Seneca 
RUAGARA PALES, N.Y. ....cccccscees The Niagara 
Ne Seto pees The Lawrence 
SER. 5 kos ps ccoesseees The Portage 
Se a eee ere The Durant 
ce oe ae The President 
Se ere E! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .......020000 The Roosevelt 
DUT GUIMAME, BA. «<< 00000 0050 The Bienville 
TORONTO, OMT... 0002500 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ........-.200 The Clifton 
eS The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 
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TRAVEL 


[ Continued from page 190] 


bargains there at the little stands 
make you catch your breath — bits 
of jade and teakwood, rs a and 

e open 


porcelain. Then, in a litt 
space beyond, itiner- 
ant entertainers bring 
shouts of laughter to 
the throngs with their 
startling feats and pan- 
tomime. 

One evening we'll 
go to the theatre and 
watch Mei Lan Fang, 
world-famous Chinese 
actor, and afterward 
we'll wander through 
Jade Street, Embroidery Street, Fur 
Street. We should do all of our 
shopping in Peking; we'll never 
regret it. For truly marvelous 
pieces we'll visit FitzHugh’s out 
near Coal Hill. An English gentle- 
man and his charming wife have 
specialized in things Chinese, and 
their knowledge gives you a re- 
markable choice with complete 
assurance of authenticity. 

We'll eat Chinese food of course, 
but for an especial treat we'll visit 
the Metropole, a Russian restau- 
rant. A tiny glass of vodka first, 
then caviar and borsch and chicken 
done in an unfamiliar style. The 
food is delicious — unforgettable. 
We return to the Grand Hotel de 
Pékin late in the evening and find 
a ball in progress; a gay crowd 
composed of people from the vari- 
ous legations — suave, sophisti- 
cated. Outside, the flares, the 
dancing shadows, shouts of rick- 
sha coolies through the dark. It 
will grip your heart and you'll 
swear you're coming back some 
day —to the City of Northern 
Peace. 


Jeoun — through the Straits of 
Shimonoseki into the Inland Sea, 
miniature Mediterranean, where 
junks swing lazily in the sun, their 
great, square sails at ease. Jagged 
islands of vivid green, where lean- 
ing pines cling with crooked fin- 
gers to the terraced slopes. 

Then Miyajima, lovely little is- 
land town where the water torii 
stands. We must stop there and 
wander through its narrow streets, 
pausing at little shops to look at 





strings of crystals, cut and plain, 
and then along the shore of the 
bay to the fine Miyajima Hotel. 
The charm of Japan — the shady 
walks back through 
the woods, where you 
stumble unexpectedly 
upon tiny houses from 
which emerge smiling 
people in flowered ki- 
monos to motion you 
in for tea. Here, on this 
island, birth and death 
are not permitted, and 
a heavy penalty is im- 
posed upon the family 
which allows either to occur. 
They like to keep their island free 
from sadness, a paradise apart from 
pain. You'll like it, and you'd like 
to spend a week or more in the sun- 
shine on its steep-sloping hillsides 
— it’s the isle of forgetfulness. 

But we must go on to Kobe and 
then to Kyoto for the Cherry- 
Blossom Dance. Kyoto, too, is 
the place to shop — the best in all 
Japan. Then Tokyo, Yokohama, 
and north to Nikko, beautiful 
town at the base of snow-capped 
peaks. The magnificent temples 
of the Shoguns nestle deep be- 
neath giant cryp- 
tomeria trees. We 
stop at the famous 
Kanaya Hotel, and 
our room faces out 
on the mountain 
sides where the 
moon glints molten 
silver on the deep- 
banked snow. Then 
back to Yokohama 
and our ship. 





We have passed Japan — it faded 
away in a fire-mist as the sun 
dipped low behind the peak. Fu- 
jiyama, mountain of grace and 
majesty — chnecmmaed it stood, 
clear-cut on an evening sky. A 
whisper came on the freshening 
breeze from the hillsides beyond, 
where the blossoms wave, from the 
valleys and streams of the smiling 
land: ‘Sayonara! Banzai' Good- 
bye! Live a thousand years!’ A 
fine farewell. The sky line merges 
to shaded blues. Night sweeps the 
sky with a soft, slow brush. It is 
dark — and the East has gone. 











“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 














Make yourself acquainted with 
the country of the hour. The 
eyes of the world are focused 
on the New Republic—SPAIN 
Read 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 


SPAIN: 


A SHORT HISTORY | 


This short history of Spain reads as 
easily as a good novel and is also 
somewhat after the method of the 
moving picture.—Detroit News. 


It is admirable for a traveller, and is 
no doubt making the journey with 
many American visitors—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


As a guide book to Spain for the 
uninitiate whether on this side of 
the water or the other, “A Short 
History of Spain” fulfills admirably 
its modest purpose.—Boston 
Transcript. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Illustrated —$3.50 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 


HONOR 
59Te ANNUAL EXHIBITION, ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


House BEAUTIFUL 


September, 


IN: NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 


OF NEW YORK 











WorK SHOPS 


605 ToG1l1 
EAST 132ND STREET 
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HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY GROUP, éy KENSINGTON 
Especially appropriate for a dining room of Georgian or Colonial character 


A 


KENSINGTON w COMPANY 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
New YORK 





Se gars peas 





ENSINGTON Furniture is unsur- 
Kk passed in suitability and charm 


for American homes. 











er If you are interested in furniture of 
the highest quality in design and crafts- 
manship, write for photographs and 
pamphlet telling “‘How Kensington 


Furniture May Be Purchased”’. 





SHOWROOMS 
41 WesT 45TH STREET 
6TH FLooR 





1931 
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Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 








Do you realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help? 


The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 
questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 
building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 





@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25c each which show these plans. 


This coupon is included for your convenience 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


T enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 
Q Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


Q Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
O Please send free bulletin describing individual service 


Name and Address: 
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SANTA BARBARA 


BILTMORE 


SANTA BARBARA * 2] 


(Co Oe Ga T 6 Nees BEACH LIFE a Oe 


A Beautifully Illustrated Folder Sent on Request 
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“EVERY PHS Silt St REM Y 


W HEN YOu GeET HA ERE, MADAM “” 





TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE HELPS TO KEEP HOUSE- 
HOLDS EFFICIENT AND SERVANTS SATISFIED 


ManaGInc a modern household is an intricate business. 
Successful managers use business-like methods in or- 


ganizing activity, avoiding waste, cutting costs and = 
the 
furt 
kin 
cus: 
Fur 
mo! 
pire 
up 
tin 
alsc 


maintaining morale. Quite naturally they insist upon 
having enough telephones. 

Conveniently located throughout the house—in bed- 
room or boudoir, living-room or library—in kitchen, 
pantry, laundry, garage—those telephones save minutes 
and steps for every one, every day. There's no rushing 
from room to room or up and down stairs. Madam-the- 
manager can make or receive calls anywhere at any 
time, quickly, comfortably. Servants need not be diverted 
from their proper duties. 

In many residences, there is an additional central 
office line for servants’ use. Courtesies of that kind 
make them work more willingly . . . and make the 
manager's job much easier. 

Individual telephone requirements vary widely. The 
local telephone company will gladly advise you as to 
the equipment best suited to your own house or 
apartment. Just call the Business Office. 





gi x j i A 
The pantry telephone enables your major-domo to order supplies and attend to the details of © IN 
household business, while keeping a watchful eye on his staff. Other servants can make or & wi 
receive necessary calls without interfering with their work or disturbing the rest of the household. 





In the laundry, a handy telephone saves many a climb Your maid will be grateful for a telephone in her own In the garage, a telephone makes motors quickly and easily 
up and down the basement stairs. room .. . for the convenience and privacy it affords. available to all the family. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Tue House Beautiful next month will 
put special emphasis on decorating 
the house for the fall and will feature 
furniture and furnishings of various 
kinds. The leading article will dis- 
cuss Earty NiIneTeentH-CeNTURY 
FurniturE, which is so popular at the 
moment: Directoire, Regency, Em- 
pire, and Biedermeier will all be taken 
up and illustrated. Appropriate set- 
tings for these different pieces will 
also be given. 


Aw article that broaches a new field 
for the application of the zsthetics 
of furnishing is AppinG AMENITIES 
to Cottece Livinc. Too long have 
schools and college dormitories been 
barren wastes so far as the art of in- 


. terior decoration has been concerned. 


A suort time ago the interest of all 
the world was centred in a certain 
house in Mexico. Photographs of 
this house, La Casita EN CUERNAVACA 
belonging to Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, 
are shown and a description of it given 
by one who knows it well. Another 
feature is included which also is in- 
timately connected with this same 
renowned family. A model of a house 
planned in the International Style for 
Colonel Lindbergh is illustrated. Al- 
though this house will probably not 
be built, it is extremely interesting as 
a solution to a specific problem. 


An important series on TENDENCIES 
nN Ruc Styxezs To-pay willstart, which 
will approach the subject from every 
angle of interest to the housewife. 
New colors, new patterns, and new 
weaves will be emphasized. 





Tue prize cover design, instead of 
appearing on the September issue as it 
has for the past few years, will be used 
in March, since it is especially appro- 
riate for the Spring Garden Number. 
he cover used this month is one 
which received Honorable Mention. 
This is the second design to be used 
from this year’s Competition. The 


others chosen will appear on the next 


ten issues. 








Home has been variously defined, but it remained for the 
supersalesman of real estate to belittle it to something that 
can be bought on the installment plan, as if it were a piano, 
or an automobile, or even indeed a house. A house is con- 
ceived, erected upon its foundation, perfected to its last 
architectural detail, furnished, planted, and then exchanged 
for money upon whatever plan you may elect, but it is still 
a house. It is a shell with only emptiness within; a body 
without soul. Nor is animation added simply by occupancy. 


Home is a word invented by the Englishman, in describing 
whom Santayana has said, ‘Home is the centre of his 

hysical and moral comfort, his headquarters in the war- 
a of life, where lies the source of his spiritual supplies.’ 
To him home did not depend upon central ened electrical 
appliances, or tiled baths. This is not to decry these most 
excellent attachments, these concomitants of physical 
comfort. They add inestimably to the ease and smooth 
running of the house. It might even be said that they 
promote, or at least they do not militate against, the sense 
of peace and equanimity which characterizes those who 
have homes. Perhaps it is here that the modern house and 
home meet, and perhaps it is here that the supersalesman 
became confused and lost his way. He peste hall, we 
may imagine, where a tiled floor, concealed radiators, and 
innumerable switch plates — the very perfection of ap- 
pointments, in fact — misled him into believing he had 
entered a home. ‘So much skill on the part of the house- 
wright must perforce result in a home’ was his deduction. 
But a home, the place that is our moral anchorage, cannot 
be specified by che architect or transferred by decd Our 
salesman had in fact but viewed a room or an aggregation 
of rooms which still awaited gentle and gracious living to 
become moulded into a home. 


Tue phrase ‘a house is a machine to live in’ has received 
much criticism from those who interpret it as a eulogy of 
a habitation which consists merely of four stark walls plus 
a roof and complete mechanical equipment. But a house is, 
as a matter of fact, just this. It offers us shelter and certain 
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THE ATTRACTIVE 
QUALITY of this home of 
the type so frequently found in the 
Cotswold Hills of England is defi- 
nitely enhanced by the soft coloring 
of the roof which is covered with 
Ludowici Crude Shingle Tile. ... 
For buildings of any size—for archi- 
tecture of every type—there are 


»satterns of Ludowici Tile to provide 
I 


Residence of William Eshbaugh 
Montclair, N. J. ee the perfect roof. ... The beauty of 


Goodwillie & Moran, Architects 
New York City 


such a roof is as enduring as the 


protection against fire and weather. 


LUDOWICI TILE 


Made by LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVE. @e CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. e WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W. 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we are inttiating this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Buanxers have long since ceased to be sub- 
rosa, skeleton-in-the-closet accessories. Each 
year they have grown lovelier in color, until 
now no bedroom is really finished until the 
blankets are a part of the decorative scheme. 
Lovely pastel shades, turquoise, peach, pink, 
beige, coral, pale yellow, tea rose, apricot, 
écru, — green, maize, and the new rose- 
rust and increasingly popular blue, give ample 
opportunity to key into your present color 
scheme or act as incentives to start new ones. 


Lines SHEETS are still the most luxurious 
note in bedding. Nevertheless, those of cot- 
ton are now made in such fine quality that 
they are generally accepted as adequate even 
for the best-appointed bedrooms. The all- 
color sheets are less in demand now than 
those of white with colored stitching or 
colored hems, although solid-color sheets 
may be used as blanket covers. A very new 
style shows a border of white on color, or of 
color on white, appliquéd with hemstitching 
across the top and down the side where it 
turns down over the blanket. 


Moozrnisr FURNITURE is still a matter of 
much discussion. By some it is declared to be 
dead and by others to be just coming into 
more universal use, its trial period over. The 
truth probably lies between these two ex- 
tremes. After a blind and unintelligent copy- 
ing of Continental designs of both the modi- 
fied traditional types of the French and the 
stark functionalistic types of the Germans, 








American manufacturers are now producing 
designs based upon our own mode of living 
and adapted to our own architectural back- 
grounds, which will undoubtedly result in 
crystallizing a style that is purely American. 
It is natural that furniture the apartment 
should be among the first of these. Eieuates 
of this type of furniture are shown on pages 
238-239 +P this issue. This furniture shows the 
use of the metal flat bar and band, which are 
a newer development than the metal tubes. 


Peasant LINENS for the informal meal on 
porch or terrace occupy an important place in 
every dining-room linen chest. Mayan de- 
signs (indicating the increased interest in the 
ancient American civilization) and African 
designs (reflecting the Colonial Exposition in 
Paris) mark some of the newest cloths. 


‘Tae FRENCH COLONIAL EXPOSITION still cur- 
rent in Paris will undoubtedly have its in- 
fluence upon American merchandise, as have 
most of the large international expositions of 
the past. This influence will be retlected in 
indirect ways, and perhaps more in color than 
in anything else. In fact, North African col- 
ors are already seen in clothes, quicker to 
reflect a new color trend than furnishings, but 
the characteristic African palette, brown, — 
a deep pure brown, — brickish henna, bril- 
liant orange, bright gold, light pure yellow, 
jade green, billiard green, blue-green, royal 
blue, pure vermilion, and purple, — verging 
on the red rather than the blue, — and with 
these black and white, will probably be seen 
later in fabrics, rugs, and wall coverings. 


Piwrer, which has been popular for several 
years, now appears combined with other ma- 
terials — pottery, crystal, wood, brass, and 


copper. 


Roos are becoming more definitely either 
formal or informal, and the nondescript, 
betwixt-and-between room is finding less 
space for itself under the sun. For formal use 
and entertaining, the feminine, sophisticated, 
elegant late eighteenth-century French or 
English type is in favor. Strongly contrasting 
with this is the sturdy, bo.c, forthright, 
provincial type of either French or American 
provenance. In either of these types, so long 
as the definite note of formality or informality 
is maintained, the furniture can be of varied 
origin. 


ne FURNITURE, being at 

resent a distinct vogue, has brought gray, a 
cules color of the First Empire, into in- 
creased use. This color can be found not only 
in wall and floor coverings and fabrics of all 
kinds, but even in new china designs. 
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Photograph by Robert Farrier 


KEEPING A FRIENDLY RELATION WITH THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


This house in La Jolla, California, is built mainly in one story, as 
the plan on page 224 shows. Living-room, dining-room, and gar- 
den-room are open on two sides to garden and terrace, and the two 
bedrooms on the second floor both have balconies. The house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Trible. Thomas L. Shepherd, Architect 
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A COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM 


Hallam L. Movius, Landscape Architect, and Charles 


S. Keefe, Architect, plan this Estate for Mr. and 


Mrs. Constantine Hutchins, at Needham, Massachusetts 


BY GUY H. LEE 


V \ HEN the landscape architect is called upon to col- 
laborate with an architect, especially in private work, it is 
generally a fact that the earlier he is called in, the greater 
service he can render. He approaches a problem from the 
point of view of one who practises the art of grouping 
objects upon an existing piece of ground so as to produce 
the maximum of utility and beauty. 

The architect, on the other hand, is presented by his 
client with the problem of housing a certain number of 
people, of furnishing various living- and service-rooms, is 
instructed as to the approximate cost and therefore the size 
of the house, and is frequently given some preconceived 
idea of the style of architecture preferred, with which he 
may or may not sympathize. From the nature of his prob- 
lem, therefore, his design naturally develops more or less 
from the inside toward the out, and usually does not in- 
volve or imply utilization of the whole grounds. 





Hence the landscape architect brings to a collaborative 
problem a point of view which supplements that of the 
architect, and his suggestions for locating and grouping 
buildings, the handling of grades about them, and even 
some of the interior arrangement, with an eye to linking 
up important rooms of the house with portions of the 
design outside the house, are of value both to the client and 
to the architect. 

Any piece of ground, especially one with a broken and 
difficult topography, holds for the architect, as it does for 
the landscape architect, a strong suggestion of the type of 
building which will sit well upon it and be appropriate to 
it. By studying the ground together they determine the 
best location for the building or buildings, their orienta- 
tion, the best means of approach to them, the disposition 
of the service areas so as to be accessible but invisible, and 
the portions of the ground which can be reserved for 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





By a study of the best disposition of the ground and 

orientation of rooms, the architect and landscape archi- 

tect working together evolved this arrangement of 
buildings in a semicircle on a rise of ground 
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development as living areas. This comprehensive view of 
the arrangement of all the outside areas of the place sug- 
gests the arrangement within the house of its living por- 
tions, the approach front, and the part of the house to be 
devoted to service. 

At this point the architect takes up his individual part 
of the problem and designs his house to comply with his 
client's requirements as to space, his own ideas of what the 
house should look like, and the suggestions developed 
with the landscape architect as to its location, approach, 
and orientation. Meanwhile, the landscape architect 
develops his plans for the actual shape, size, and arrange- 
ment of the outside areas, so that by the time the archi- 
tect’s plans are completed the client has a clear idea of how 
the whole place can be developed, and how the outside 
areas relate to the rooms within the house. The result is a 
well-ordered design, which when completed seems to 
radiate out from the house through all its various parts, 
although actually it may have been conceived in just the 
reverse order. 

Such a collaborative design is represented in the illus- 
trations of the house group built for Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
stantine Hutchins, on a knoll overlooking the Charles 
River in Needham, Massachusetts. In this work the firms 
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of Hallam L. Movius, Landscape Architect, and Charles S. 
Keefe, Architect, worked together to produce the final 
result. The landscape architect happened to be the first to 
be consulted, and the location for the group, its approach, 
and its general arrangement were all tentatively decided 
upon before the architect was called in. Mr. Keefe was 
most cordially codperative, immediately approved of and 
fell in with the scheme, and perfected the architectural 
design. As a result of the collaboration of the two offices, 
the group is architecturally very lovely, fits well its side- 
hill site, and the outside areas, whether used for living 
purposes or for service, relate intimately to their counter- 
parts within the buildings. 

A preliminary study of the chosen piece of land, with its 
existing natural features, showed several house sites which 
might be developed. In general, the land sloped up from 
the only possible approach, which was a right of way held 
over a neighbor's property, utilizing his drive to the north- 
west corner of Mr. Hutchins’s land. About a thousand 
feet from this point the land formed a round-topped hill, 
sloping away to the east to a low wet meadow and to the 
south and west to the Charles River. The hilltop com- 
manded a fairly extensive view, but, on the other hand, was 
overlooked by several houses on higher hills to the north. 





Looking toward the main house, showing kitchen and connecting service wing. The planting has been kept simple 


and confined mostly to those trees and shrubs appropriate to the type of architecture and native to the region 
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In the living-room in the main house, two views of which are shown 
on this page, the walls are of old pine and the floors of wide pine 
boards. Hooked rugs and bright-colored chintz enliven the room 
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A field by the river offered other 
possibilities, but involved several 
thousand feet of road, besides 
exposing the living portions of the 
house and outdoor living areas to 
the close inspection of the inevit- 
able picnickers and canoeists on 
the river. Again, the southwest 
summer breezes would be more or 
less cut off by the sides of the val- 
ley, and in spite of the fact that 
the best trees on the place were 
near the river, this site was speed- 
ily eliminated from the discussion. 

This left the south slope of the 
hill as the logical choice. At a 
certain point quite well up the 
slope was a group of trees, con- 
sisting of an old elm, rather the 
worse for breakage in an ice 
storm, a great spreading cedar, a 
grove of gray birch and a wild 
apple tree springing up among 
outcropping ledges. A position 
to the east of the elm offered 
various advantages. The group 
of trees made a natural screen 
toward the only near neighbor, 
the view south down the hill to 
the river was very attractive, and 
the elevation made the most of the 
cool summer breezes. The crest of the hill, on the other 
hand, cut off the winter winds from the north and shut out 
the view of several houses in that direction. This position 
meant building only fifteen hundred feet of road and al- 
lowed a turn-around on the north of the possible building, 
with service arrangements thrust out to the east, which is 
always desirable, as it leaves the more attractive south and 
west exposures open for development as living areas. 

The type of house came next into consideration. The 
clients had considered setting up a group of portable 
houses, with the idea that they would use the place only 
for week-ends, but they proposed spending on these a sum 
of money which would almost cover the cost of building a 
designed house of very simple construction, which the 
landscape architects naturally strongly advocated and 
which was finally decided upon. Having spent many 
summers near Buzzards Bay, the Hutchinses had a great 
liking for the low, rambling Cape Cod type of house, 
appropriate also to this region. As such a house, cuddled 
under the existing elm and sprawling along the hillside, 
would obviously fit the proposed site most admirably, this 
style of architecture was decided upon, and Mr. Keefe was 
given the task of making tentative sketches. 

The final house group grew out of much less pretentious 
beginnings. The original idea was to build a small house, 
cutting all the structural corners possible for the sake of 
economy, as it was to be used only for week-ends. As the 
plans developed, however, the clients decided to use better 
and better construction and finish and actually ended up 











The dining-room too has pine paneling. These boards in natural color are old and appear on one 
end of the room. On the other three walls is an old French paper with fishing scenes in blue and 
other bright colors. The curtains are of orange-red taffeta 


by getting old pine paneling from New Hampshire to 
finish some of the rooms. The guest house was to be only a 
possibility for the very remote future, but became a neces- 
sity as soon as the other house was finished, as the Hutch- 
inses, heretofore suburbanites, promptly fell in love with 
the country, and instead of using the house for week-ends 
they found themselves living in it for months at a time, both 
spring and fall. Not having been designed for all-year use, 
the house was naturally too small. However, the group as 
finally arrived at probably has more character and charm 
than a single larger house would have had on the same site. 
The group consists of two squat little Cape Cod houses, 
facing each other across an ample turn-around, with a 
little stable and garage at the end of the turn. All three 
buildings are tied together with an appropriately designed 
rail fence with turned posts. The natural slope of the 
land was accepted and followed. The smaller of the two 
houses, the guest house, is considerably higher than the 
main house. Being smaller, however, it does not domi- 
nate the group, but holds its place very well as an adjunct 
to the main house. In both houses the service’portions are 
contained in wings, and in both cases these push out in the 
direction of the stable and garage, so that the various 
service elements of the group relate to each other and are 
removed from the living areas both inside and outside. 
On the river side of the main house, outside the living- 
room, is a stone-paved terrace, upheld by a dry wall topped 
by a yew hedge, with rock plants flourishing in its earth- 
filled joints. Ultimately this terrace will lead to a second, 
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somewhat wider terrace at a lower level, and across this to 
the rough fields leading down to the river. At the western 
end of the future second terrace, and on the axis of the 
steps from the upper terrace, is to be a small formal garden 
conceived as part of the original design, but still a develop- 
ment of the future. Beside the site of this formal garden, 
enclosed by a natural circle of gray birch trees, where there 
was an existing outcrop of ledge, there has been con- 
structed a very successful wild garden. 

The little guest house has a tiny garden all its own, a 
miniature affair only twenty by twenty feet, enclosed on 
two sides by the house and its wing, on the third by the 
rail fence, and on the fourth by a clipped hedge. The 
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flowers selected are those usually associated with old 
gardens, but in spite of this limited choice a succession of 
bloom has been successfully maintained even in this tiny 
area. 

The group is approached by a drive of some twelve hun- 
dred feet which curves pleasantly about a shoulder of the 
knoll that backs the houses. The effect on rounding this 
shoulder is almost that of entering a tiny village on the 
Cape. The enclosure formed by the buildings on three 
sides of the turn is completed on one side by the planting 
about the rock garden and on the other by a heavy in- 
formal grouping of native red and white pines and cedars, 
which isolates the group, giving it (Continued on page 260) 


The guest house (above) faces 
the main building and is also of 
the Cape Cod type of architecture. 
It was built first as a week-end 
house, before the larger group 
developed 


The living-room in the guest 
house (at the left) has walls 
painted a dark greenish blue and 
hangings of white chintz with 
pink flowers 
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THE INDISPENSABLE TABLE 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 





Photographs by Hi. Williams 
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A two-tiered English Chippendale dumb-waiter which, although originally designed for the 


service of food, makes a very convenient table for library or living-room. Since it revolves, anything 
placed upon it may easily be reached. Courtesy of the Old English Galleries 


Tht little table serves many purposes in the home, con- 
tributes much to the comfort of living, and deserves to be 
selected with the same care as larger pieces of furniture, 
if it is really to fit the needs of a particular location and be 
in harmony with its surroundings. We hear much of 
functionalistic modern furniture, but in reality there is 
nothing which functions more admirably than the right 
small table for the particular corner where it is used, 
whether it be the work of a modern or an eighteenth- 
century cabinetmaker. Whatever the purpose for which 
it is utilized, and wherever placed, such a table, with its 
attendant lamp, flowers, books, or smoking conveniences, 
becomes a vital spot in the room. 

Fine discrimination is, however, needed in the selection 
and arrangement of table accessories, if one is to avoid the 
hodgepodge appearance which so often results. If ever 


there is an occasion to heed the admonition in regard to 
choosing only those things which we know to be useful 
and believe to be beautiful, it is in the matter of the small 
table top. 

Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the selection and 
arrangement of table accessories somewhat parallel the 
disposition of articles in a portrayal of still life, considering 
a lamp or vase of flowers as the dominant note in the com- 
position and grouping such articles as cigarette boxes and 
ash trays about it. At the same time, it is necessary to 
remember that the table top is to be considered only as a 
part of the room as a whole, and that the articles assembled 
should be in harmony with it, as well as with one another. 

In the arrangement of the groups illustrated, various 
types of tables have been selected which are readily avail- 
able and will fit in nicely with other pieces, either in a 
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small-town apartment or in a more pretentious establish- 
ment. Some are modern and others are examples of eight- 
eenth-century pieces which are to be found in the better 
shops. 

Although the two-tiered English Chippendale dumb- 
waiter was originally designed for the service of food, it 
makes a very convenient table for either library or living- 
room. Since it revolves, anything placed upon it may 
be easily reached, making it particularly good for 
books. 

In the illustration, it is shown grouped with a com- 
fortable wing chair in a corner by a window, over which 
is drawn a curtain of gayly patterned chintz. Upon the 
upper shelf are placed a shaded reading lamp, having a 
particularly fine Chinese base decorated in blue and green 
on white, and an old Sheffield dish serving as an ash tray. 
A Lowestoft bowl containing yellow lupine and sprigs 
of fragrant lemon-verbena gives light to the under shelf, 
and a Sheffield tea caddy does duty as a cigarette holder. 
All the appointments are harmoniously related to one 
another, and the comfort of the table is obvious. 

While there may be differences of opinion as to the 
desirability of smoking, there can be none as to the charm 
of the necessary containers as table ornaments, particularly 
when such delightful old receptacles as those on this 
Chippendale table can be pressed into service. 

A Sheraton satinwood candle stand is another echo of 
the past which is very usable in present-day surroundings 
and fits nicely into the curve of a hall stairway. Satinwood, 
like lacquer, is a delightful variation to use with other 
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A Sheraton satinwood candle stand is 
very usable in present-day surroundings 
and fits nicely into the curve of a hall 
stairway. The accessories are quaint 
pieces of old glass and plate utilized for 
purposes quite different from those for 
which they were designed. Courtesy of 
the Old English Galleries 









This reproduction of an Old English tea 
table is very modern in its ingenious 
arrangement of folding shelves, and, 
except at tea time, may serve as a com- 
pact end table. Courtesy of Lynn 
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woods and blends most beautifully 
with the mahogany of the eight- 
eenth century. In the interior in 
which this candle stand is pic- 
tured, its lightness of scale and 
delicately turned pedestal are in 
harmony with the delicacy of the 
wrought-iron baluster, and there 
is a nice tie-up with the turning 
of the uprights. 

As in the case of the revolving 
table, the accessories on this 
satinwood candle stand are quaint 
pieces of old glass and plate, 
which have been utilized for 
purposes quite different than those 
for which they were designed. 
The flower holder is a white 
Bristol glass bowl with a dark 
blue edge, a cup of dark blue 
Bristol holds cigarettes, the ash 
tray is old Leeds ware, and a 
little Sheffield candle serves as a 
lighter. 

Pine is another delightful varia- 
tion in table woods to be found 
in a reproduction of a late eight- 
eenth-century English end table 
having lyre-shaped supports and 
drop leaves. The old wood used 
in the construction of this table 
is a mellow golden color and is 
decorated with lacquered motifs 
in color and silver. It is a very 
lovely table to use in a pine- 
paneled room, since it repeats the 
coloring of the background. 

On this table top have been 
assembled a variety of accessories 
that are closely related to it. The 
urn-shaped vase of bright blue 
glass is in harmony with the 
classical form of the table and 
complements the golden color of 
the wood. In close proximity to it are a yellow lacquer 
cigarette box topped with a white jade ornament and a 
white jade ash tray. Yellow tea roses are exquisite in 
the bright blue vase, and the gold coloring is further 
repeated in the sofa upholstery of golden-yellow brocade. 
Another reproduction of an Old English piece is a 
mahogany tea table ornamented with a narrow line of 
satinwood inlay. When folded, it is quite small and oc- 
cupies but little floor space, but when the leaves are 
opened it becomes sufficiently roomy to accommodate all 
the appointments of a tea service. The stretchers deserve 
special mention for being so designed as to provide ample 
knee room for the hostess. 

As will be seen by the illustration on page 206 there are 
two sets of extending shelves, the top being so hinged as 
to fold upon itself when the table is closed. When open, 














Nested tables are a great convenience, especially in small quarters, and this modern set from 
Sweden with pewter tops etched with naive drawings of animal and bird life is adaptable to 
almost any background. Courtesy of the Arden Gallery and Gilman Collamore & Company, Inc. 


the top leaves are reénforced by small sliding braces which, 
when the top is folded, serve to hold the lower shelves 
upright, parallel with the table legs. 

This table is decidedly functionalistic. It absolutely 
fulfills all the requiretaents of a small tea table when the 
occasion arises, yet is readily converted into a small end 
table for more general use. 

The tea set which has been selected for use in connec- 
tion with it is modern Spode, decorated with a rose 
calico-like pattern, the tray is old téle, and the basket 
holding the tulips is a piece of old French ivory ware. 
These appointments, in conjunction with the roomy 
chintz-covered wing chair, fairly teem with the charm 
and comfort associated with the English tea hour. 

For use in a room where the furnishings have a feeling 
of weight, an early English oak table of the Jacobean style 
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is very practical. This is a particularly appro- 
priate table for a man’s room and we have used 
it in combination with a lounging chair 
upholstered with orange leather. Since the 
leaves let down, it is possible to use it as a 
small end table against a davenport or chair 
and at the same time have the convenience 
afforded by the leaves when needed. Drop 
leaves are a great addition to any table, and it 
is most comfortable to feel that one has the 
additional space in reserve. 

The flower bow] is an Italian reproduction 
of a Persian bowl and is patterned in a bright 
Persian blue, green, and touches of orange. 
The cigarette holder is a miniature reproduc- 
tion of a Persian copper vessel, and the ash 
tray of enamel on copper repeats the green and 
blue coloring of the bowl. 

Quite new are the nested pewter-topped 
tables which come to us from Sweden, the 
tops being etched with whimsical delineations 
of animal and bird life. Although modern, 
they are quite versatile and may be used in 
many rooms that otherwise conform to the 
styles of the past. They are naive enough to 
blend with Early American furnishings of the 
more provincial type, and yet the finish of 
black lacquer and pewter and their clean-cut 
outlines make it possible to use them with 










































A reproduction in old pine of a late eighteenth- 
century end table with lacquered motifs in color 
and silver on the mellow golden wood. The 
accessories, including a blue urn-shaped vase and 
yellow lacquer cigarette box, are in harmony with 4 
the decoration and classical form of the table. 4 
Courtesy of Palmer & Embury Manufacturing i 
Company, the Little Gallery, and Yamanaka 


























An early English oak table of Jacobean style is 
particularly appropriate for a man’s room, and is 
here combined with a lounging chair upholstered 
in orange leather. Courtesy of Palmer & Embury 
Manufacturing Company, and the Little Gallery 


more sophisticated backgrounds. As is the case with many 

modern designs, the shape of these tables is quite Oriental ; 

in feeling. ; 
These tables fit compactly one inside the other, but are 

not nested in grooves in the usual manner, which makes 

them much easier to separate and bring out when needed. 7 

The practicality of the pewter top does not need emphasis. 
Such a set is most useful, particularly in small quarters, 

when serving after-dinner coffee in the living-room. Silver- 

lustre coffee cups, like the one in the picture, are always 

very satisfying, and are beautiful against the dull pewter ; 

surface. 
The accessory appointments include a flower holder of 

Swedish glass, a little glass swan for holding small candles, 

a vase and ash trays of plain pewter, (Continued on page 246) 
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A SUGGESTION OF OLD ENGLAND IN 


Photographs by Jobm Wallace Gillies 





NEW ENGLAND 
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The House of Henry P. McKean 
Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


J. D. Leland & Company, Architects 


The chief charm of this house lies in its happy 
blend of regularity and informality, of order and 
seeming chance. Suggesting English rather than 
Colonial antecedents, it is nevertheless perfectly 
in harmony with its surroundings and admirably 
adapted to its site. The flagged porch looks out 
on one side to a raised pool and on the other to 
an extensive view 
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The intimate relation between house and garden is part of the essentially natural 
design of this place. Two levels of terraces step down to and relate the house with 
the widespread meadow, and the planting, though orderly, is without stiffness 





Built of rough light-colored handmade brick with 
window trim of natural oak, variegated tiled roof, 
and numerous large chimneys, the exterior of the 
house has a mellow charm which belies its newness 


The living-room is a room of Colonial forms with- 
out Colonial primness. With its low-beamed 
ceiling, mellow pine sheathing, generous fireplace, 
and deep bay, it is first and always a livable room 
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TRADITIONAL 
FIREPLACE 


This antique Adam mantel of exquisite detail is 
made of half statuary marble, with strips of Siena 
marble and brocatelle marble inlay. The classic 
urn motif which occurs in the mantel is repeated 
in the andirons and in the fireplace fixtures, which 
are of the same period, finished in silver. The 
andirons and fixtures are reproductions. Courtesy 
of William H. Jackson Company 


Below at the left is an interesting collection of 
reproductions of Early American fireplace fixtures 
made of wrought iron. A jam hook is used to hold 
the fork instead of the conventional rack, and the 
tongs are to be placed on the wood in the basket. 
In the other illustration are copies of traditional 
Federal American andirons and fireplace fixtures, 
made of solid brass combined with hand-wrought 
iron. The originals were found in an old house in 
New England. Courtesy of Todhunter, Inc. 
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AND MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


The demand for mantels for modern rooms has 
resulted in some interesting designs. This one at 
the right is of Napoleon gray marble combined with 
black and gold marble and without other detail. 
The andirons and fireplace fixtures of modern 
design are made of hand-hammered steel with 
brass ornamentation. Courtesy of William H. 
Jackson Company 


Below at the right is a set of unusual modern 
fixtures made of chromium plate and formica. 
The andirons and wood basket are of chromium 
plate and wrought iron. Designed by Robert 
Heller, Inc. Courtesy of Rena Rosenthal. The 
andirons in the other illustration below are of 
bright, shining steel, which is also used in the fire- 
place fixtures of appropriate design. The rack for 
the poker, tongs, and shovel is mounted on a base 
of gray and black marble. Courtesy of Edwin 
Jackson, Inc. 
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A NEW EFFECT WITH WOOD 


Vertical Boards laid with wide open Joints give 


interesting Texture to Second Story 


DESIGNED BY FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 


This house is unusual both in its plan and in its use of 
materials. Inspired by some of the old Pennsylvania 
farmhouses, it is shown with stucco or stone below and 
wood boarding above. These boards are laid verti- 
cally in two layers over sheathing, the outer planks 
overlapping those underneath and laid with open 
joints which are wide enough to give a line of shadow. 
This wood might be white pine or oak stained a nat- 
ural gray. The garage is made an important part of 
the mass of the house and opens directly from the 


enclosed court, thus recognizing the fact that the com- 
mon approach to the house to-day is by way of automo- 
bile. This court is entirely concealed from the street. 
The door to the garage is recessed, thus being 
partially hidden by a deep shadow and providing 
an inconspicuous service entrance. A permanent 
awning, which is shown in the sketch on the opposite 
page, permits a covered passage to the house from the 
automobile. Window awnings to match this will give 
an opportunity for bright color 
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The plan is extremely well worked 
out. An oval vestibule gives en- 
trance to a coatroom, lavatory, and 
to the service quarters; there is a 
separate small hall with stairs at 
one side; the living-room is square 
and opens directly on to the terrace, 
as does the dining-room. The 
service is under a separate roof, an 
advantage in a warm climate, and 
the service yard is well apart and 
concealed by planting and by a 
wooden woven fence. A gameroom 
over the garage, either for children 
or for grown-ups, is at a desirable 
distance from the main house. Here 
also are a room and bath for maid 
or chauffeur, and there is space on 
the third floor that may be used for 
additional maids’ rooms 
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THE FABRICATED 
HOUSE 


Can the Lesson learned from the 


Automobile be applied to Housing? 


BY WALDRON FAULKNER 


Arremprinc to look into the future has been a fascinating 
diversion throughout the history of man. It is a pastime 
which has never suffered in popularity in spite of being 
usually unsuccessful. We are continually given dates for 
the end of the world, and news of approaching war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, which do not occur. Seers tell us of 
events that do not materialize. Prophets make predictions 
that do not come to pass. Writers expound theories that 
never come true. 

During the past few years engineers, architects, and 
critics have attempted to describe the building of the 
future in terms of modern conditions. They have tried to 
devise methods of construction, characteristics of design, 
and theories of life in the future. There have been numer- 
ous experiments on paper and in actual construction to 
indicate new solutions to meet changing conditions. 

What are these conditions which seem to demand so 
much attention? What are the problems of the ‘new’ 
architecture? Briefly this: to produce better and cheaper 
buildings. 

The building industry has undoubtedly made tremendous 
strides. In many ways the art of building to-day has 
reached heights that were never attained before. New ma- 
terials and novel processes have brought about enormous 





changes in every direction, but these have only served in 
the main to increase costs rather than to make them lower. 

It will be generally admitted that high-grade buildings 
for less money would be advantageous to all classes of 
work, but this is especially true in small buildings of the 
residential type. Even to-day a huge proportion of all the 
buildings in this country are of a shockingly low order. 
The average cheap house is a mean affair. Most of the 
small buildings put up to-day give little for the money 
invested in them. They are badly planned and designed, 
shabbily constructed, and in many cases thoroughly un- 
sound. The yearly losses from fire alone in buildings of 
this class are positively staggering. If the average building 
could be improved in design, better planned, and con- 
structed of more permanent materials, all at a lower cost, 
it would obviously be a great benefit to the world at large. 

Why is it in this day of material advancement that the 
quality of our building should have maintained such a low 
standard? Our commodities and luxuries are usually better 
in every way than formerly. Never before have we seen 
so many changes and innovations, yet our houses on the 
average have fallen far below the level of all other things 
in comfort, convenience, and beauty. 

The answer is this: while we have improved and spe- 
cialized the production of nearly every other commodity, 
we are building to-day in much the same way that we did 
a thousand years ago. Construction as an industry has 
remained a long way behind manufacture from the point 
of view of modern efficiency. 

Building, by which I mean making up anything to meet 
a special condition, like a tailor-made suit, is always an 
expensive process. It is generally admitted that if a man 
were to go about building himself an automobile, it would 
probably cost him at least $60,000. He could very likely 
buy the same car, or a much better one, for $600 from a 
manufacturer. Why? Because manufacture on a large 
scale is always cheaper than building the same thing to 
order. 

And yet this same man will not hesitate to build a house 








A model of a building planned to be fabricated on a large scale. It has a light steel frame with 
insulating material, fire-resisting and sound-absorbing, forming the core of the outside walls. 
These are covered outside with steel plates and inside with a durable fabric that might be painted 
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A perspective of a house built according to the methods described in the text. This type of construc- 
tion permits the easy and inexpensive addition of extra rooms on either the first or the second floor 


in the traditional manner, for which he will have to pay 
an extremely high price, also in the traditional manner. 
If we learn our lesson from the automobile, why do we not 
apply it to the modern building? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that a house could be made in the factory of the 
highest-grade materials for a lower price than it could 
possibly be built in the usual way? 

In all the writing and speculating that there has been on 
the ‘house of the future,’ I have not seen this point sufli- 
ciently emphasized. Engineers invent new materials, 
architects devise ‘modern’ designs, and critics plead for a 
‘new’ architecture. But few of them seem to realize that 
there must be a change in our methods of construction 
before these other things can come about logically. 

Why ask for a modern architecture until the conditions 
come about which make it possible? It is an interesting 
speculation to talk of modern houses of steel and glass, 
but unless these materials are made economically attain- 
able, there is no use in talking about a ‘contemporary 
style’ for this type of building. What is the use of applying 
new materials or processes if they are so expensive that 
they cannot be used by the average owner? If we should 
build small houses to-day in the latest approved methods 
and of the most highly perfected materials, the cost would 
be prohibitive. Unless a new system of production is 
brought about, this will always be the case. 

In my opinion the answer to the whole question of 
economy in future construction is to design a type of 
building which can be produced like the automobile, the 
tadio cabinet, or the motion-picture machine. In other 


words, it should be fabricated! This means a building 
consisting of standardized parts, made at the factory on a 
large scale and erected at the site. It should be designed 
on a module basis in interchangeable sections that could 
be arranged in any number of combinations and added to 
at any time with the greatest ease. 

I can hear groans of anguish at the very idea from archi- 
tects and critics alike, but to my mind there is nothing 
absurd in the notion. In fact many schemes of this sort 
are being developed all the time. The Patent Office already 
has many such plans. All this may sound discouraging 
from the esthetic standpoint, but is it any more so than 
the situation with which we are faced in the field of cheap 
construction to-day? The building I have in mind would 
be applied chiefly to small residences, workmen’s cottages, 
small schools, and hospitals of the very cheapest type. 

For some time I have been working on a project of this 
kind and offer it as the partial solution of fabricated build- 
ing. The accompanying photographs show a model of a 
portion of the building in various stages of its erection, 
and the sketches indicate some of the possible arrange- 
ments and uses of the finished product. It would be com- 
posed of the most appropriate materials for complete com- 
fort and could be made at a cost lower than the cheapest 
type of building to-day, provided it was fabricated on a 
large scale. 

This building would begin with a light steel frame with 
walls in sections about three feet six inches wide and nine 
feet high, the vertical members being strong enough to 
carry three stories. The frame for (Continued on page 246) 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


VIII. Some of the many Questions to be considered in the 
matter of Re-roofing 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


I. you have reached that desperate 
stage where something really must 
be done about putting on a new roof, 
give each kind of roofing material 
careful consideration before signing 
any contract or giving any verbal 
orders. Do not take it for granted 
that the material for the new roof 
should be a duplication of the old. 
It may be that the present type of 
roofing is not suitable for the architec- 
ture of the house and that some other 
type might enhance its charm. More- 
over, if the present roofing has been 
short-lived and has proved to be a 
poor investment, you have probably 
learned the lesson of the false economy 
of cheaper grades of material. 

There are many different types of 
material which may be used for roof- 
ing, and any one of them will be dura- 
ble and weathertight for a long period 
of years provided the material is of 
good quality and the workmanship 
above criticism. There is of course a 
wide variation, not only in cost, but 
also in appearance; hence a roof must 
be selected to fit the budget as well as 
to suit one’s tastes. At the same time 
it should keep well within the limits 
prescribed by good architecture. 

Whatever type of roofing is selected, 
the final result should be appropriate 
and pleasing and should not attract 
undue attention to itself. Although 
some texture and variations of color 








Re-roofing causes much wear and tear on 
lawns 


are more desirable than a flat, mo- 
notonous appearance, by all means 
avoid the spectacular and any spotty 
effect produced by combinations of too 
contrasting colors, whether the roof- 
ing be stained wood shingles, colored 





asbestos, tile, or natural-colored slate. 
To be sure many of our most attractive 
roofs are combinations of colors of 
varying shades, but on analysis it will 
be found that these colors and shades 
were carefully selected and blended 
to avoid any suggestion of harshness 
or violent contrast. 

If artificially colored materials, such 
as stained wood and colored asbestos, 
are to be used, select the more neutral 
colors, such as browns, grays, and 
tans. It is safer, from the artistic point 
of view, to use only one color, al- 
though varying shades of the chosen 
color may be used with success. These 
different shades may be blended uni- 
formly over the roof or shaded from 
eaves to ridge, starting with the darker 
shades on the lower slope and grad- 
ually blending into the lighter on the 
upper slope. 

Another precaution to be taken in 
using artificially colored materials is 
to select colors which will be perma- 
nent and unfading. The best assurance 
of this is to use roofing materials made 
by a manufacturer with a national 
reputation for dependable products, 
and if possible obtain a written guar- 
antee against fading, staining, or 
washing out of the coloring material. 
Wood shingles should be stained, not 
by brush coating, but by the dipping 
process or treatment under pressure. 
Most wood shingles when left un- 
stained will weather a delightfully 
soft color, silvery gray in the case of 
white cedar and russet brown in the 
case of cypress. 

Most types of shingles and slate are 
made with butts of varying thick- 
nesses. The thicker butts not only 
have greater durability, but they in- 
troduce shadow lines which relieve 
the monotony and flat appearance of 
the roof. 

Many types of shingles may be laid 
with varying exposures to the weather, 
and even though they may not actu lly 
vary in size they at least have that 
appearance. Natural slate shingles 
may be obtained in graduated sizes 
and thicknesses which, when laid on 
the roof with the larger sizes and the 
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September is a good time to weatherstrip windows 
and doors. If you wait till cold weather, weather- 
strip contractors will be rushed and will be unable 
to give prompt service. Furthermore, the entire 
house will be chilled while the windows and doors 
are removed for fitting the strips. 





If you are not ready to install a new roof, as de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, you will at 
least want to put the old roof in shape for the 
coming winter months. Renail, patch, and paint 
canvas decks; solder and paint tin roofs. Replace 
broken or missing slate, tile, and shingles and 
examine flashings. Repair any leaks which devel- 
oped during the summer rains. If your pet ever- 
greens and rhododendrons were broken down by 
ice and snow sliding off the roof last winter, have 
snow guards installed on the roof. These may be 
put on even though the shingles are already in place. 





thicker butts at the bottom and the 
smaller sizes at the top or ridge, give 
the roof variety and individuality. 

Hand-split wood shingles an inch 
or more in thickness may be obtained 
from a number of manufacturers. Their 
natural cleft surfaces are delightfully 
rough and rugged and lend a rustic un- 
conventional touch to the house. They 
are best left unfinished in their natural 
state, to weather a soft gray or brown, 
although the usual shingle stains may 
be applied before they are laid. 

Then of course there are the standard 
wood shingles with smooth sawed 
surfaces. These are made in various 
sizes and in thicknesses up to one inch. 
The thicker butts not only impart a 
more rugged appearance to the roof, 
but the shingles will last many years 
longer than the standard wood shingle, 
which is only about three eighths of 
an inch thick. In the better grades of 
wood shingles the grain is nearly 
vertical, so that the edge of the grain, 
which is more durable than the flat 
grain, is exposed to the weather. 

Recently several manufacturers have 
introduced some new clay-tile shingles 
which have colored and grained sur- 
faces to give the appearance of weath- 
ered wood shingles. In fact from a 
distance it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish these clay-tile from the wood 
shingles. There are other, and perhaps 
more familiar, types of clay tile, such 
as Spanish tile and flat glazed tile, in 
red or green, but these must be care- 
fully selected to suit the architecture 
of the house. (Continued on page 255) 
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FOUR OUTSTANDING HOUSES 


Submitted in the House Beautiful Fourth Annual Small-House Competition 


George D. Haight 














THE HOUSE OF MR. FRANK HICKMAN 


Los Angeles, California 





ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


























This house of Monterey type with overhanging 





second story balcony is of pure white stucco on 
the first floor and of boarding on the second 
floor, painted yellow. The sash is yellow or 
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white and the shutters green. This house re- 


ceived Honorable Mention in the five-to-seven- 





room group 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. CLARENCE P. DAY 


San Marino, California 


H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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In working out the plan of this house 
especial thought was given to cross ven- 
tilation and to obtaining a view of the 
mountains from the principal rooms. 
The house is of warm white stucco with 
a roof of hand-split weathered cedar 
shakes. The trim and panel shutters are 
ivory and the blinds olive green. This 
house received Honorable Mention in 
the eight-to-twelve-room group 
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Photographs by Ernest Grabam 
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THE HOUSE OF 
MRS. NELSON ROGERS 











Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 











DUNN & COPPER 


ARCHITECTS 


















Dining Room. 






42-o°* 16-2 

















The main body of this house is of brick, 
painted white, and the wings of ledge rock 
with wide smeared white mortar joints. 
The roof is of gray weathered shingles; 
the trim of white; the shutters soft green 
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The doorway of the Rogers house, with reveal and solid shutters, is of excellent propor- “ 
tions, its sturdy detail being entirely harmonious in character with the house itself. The 
small flagged terrace and semicircular step are consistent and the planting restrained 
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The special problem in connection with the plan- 

ning of this house was the necessity of linking the \ 

garage with it and yet keeping the house close to X 4 
the ground while retaining the view. The house is 

of white stucco with weathered hand-split shakes ; 
and sage-green blinds. This house and the two ( 
preceding California houses present interesting vari- 
ations upon a similar theme—the Monterey type 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. WALTER P. TRIBLE 


La Jolla, California 


THOMAS L. SHEPHERD, ARCHITECT 
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ALPINE DIANTHUSES PEER FROM SUMMER 


ROCK GARDENS 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Axrpine Dianthuses are a gracious family that glorify the 
rock garden through the high tide of our intense American 
summer. Happy and gay, they sun themselves upon dry 
walls, creep down the cliffs and across the sands to the sea, 
or, perhaps most charmingly of all, mount a sun-baked 
stone in the rock garden to nod with elfin grace at the blue 
Campanulas sheltered below in the partial shade. A few 
there are of shyer, more ethereal nature, blooms that take 
their sustenance rather from the sun and the running 
moisture of the wet moraine than from the grosser earth; 
but as a family they are sturdy independent little folk, 
ready to make themselves at home in any sunny well- 
drained garden with soil upon the light or sandy side. 
As a family, too, they rather relish lime. 

They have taken all the shades of pink unto themselves, 
while some have ventured with the crimsons, and a drop 
of purple was spilled among the clan. Many of them have 
white forms, but as pinks we know them best. It is these 
shades, too, that make such splendid foils for the blue 
flowers of the summer rock garden — Veronicas, Cam- 





Darkly banded and flecked with white, 
Dianthus callizonus is a real find for 
the rock garden. June is its official 
month of greatest beauty, but it blooms 
until late fall 


The fragrant fringy blooms of the Dian- 
thus speciosus glorify both border and 
rock garden and last from late summer 
to hard frost 


panulas, late gentians and Violas, carrying on where the 
pink Androsaces of the early season leave off. 

The alpine forms are in general perennial, particularly 
those we know as rock-garden material. But all our plan- 
ning notwithstanding, even the best of rock gardens some- 
times face a bare baked spot where color has lived only in 
our expectations, or perhaps, if very choice, must spend its 
first year in the cold frame. Happy is the garden with a 
reserve of the bright annual pinks to fill the gaps. The 
single Japanese pink (Dianthus chinensis heddewigi) is always 
colorful, but many of the nurseries have special strains of 
various types. While working in admirably in most cases, 
these are rather of the border or cutting garden than of the 
rock garden. So, too, the biennial sweet-William (D. 
barbatus). There is, however, one little annual which, 
while not a pink, so resembles one that it has been given 
the name. This is the dainty little tufted or fringed 
gilia (G. dianthoides). It is most truly of the rock-garden 
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Of gracefully spraying habit, Dianthus alpestris 
gives color in a daintily massed profusion rather 
than the beauty of individual bloom 


A reserve of bright annual pinks like Dianthus 
chinensis heddewigi is always useful to fill bare 
spots in the garden 





type with its soft pink blooms that tone to the yellow 
throats ringed with dark purple. 

We all know the spicily fragrant perennial Dianthus 
plumarius, called by so many names in the gardens of our 
grandmothers — Scotch pink, grass pink, clove pink, 
feather pink, and spice pink. It is just as happy, and even 
more charming, in an old wall, or drooping from a high 
stone in the rock garden. This blooms from May to hard 
frost, comes in shades of rose and pink, and the nurseries 
carry many named varieties. The Allwoodii pinks are of 
this parentage. The white D. hungaricus most often offered 
is really a white D. plumarius. The Canadian market carries 
D. plumarius nana, most compact and exquisite for the rock 
garden. 

Dianthus squarrosus is a Russian that blooms all summer 
long with a misty fringiness that far surpasses D. fimbriatus, 
and with better habit than the related sand pink (D. are- 
narius). The foliage is a green rosette, and the blooms of 
white or lavender are carried on nine- to twelve-inch stems, 
being a plant rather of the plumarius group in point of 
size and habit. 

Dianthus speciosus is another of these fringy pinks that 
glorify both border and rock garden. It is somewhat after 
the manner of D. superbus, but lower growing, around six 
to nine inches, and the choice of the two for the rock gar- 
den. The fragrant blooms are lavender-pink, and hold from 
late summer to hard frost. This species particularly rel- 
ishes a hot dry place in the sun. 

The maiden pink (D. deltoides) is an old friend with its 
small bright carmine blooms that dance from May through 
September. It is a sturdy spreading creeper, happy in a 
wall, but particularly useful placed among mat-forming 
plants, being a species of the grassy alpine meadows. The 
stems flop about somewhat, and are around six inches. 
Lesser known but even more worthy is the fragrant D. 
gallicus from the dunes of Normandy, seeming much like a 
more queenly maiden pink with basal leaves most roughly 
fringed with hair. 

The Cheddar pink (D. caesius), too, lingers between the 
border and the rock garden, though being just a little 
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Dianthus of the sturdier alpine types will nestle happily in the crevices of rock- 
garden steps. In the lower right-hand step Dianthus brachyanthus is growing 


nearer the latter. It is very sturdily lovely with blue-gray 
mats of foliage and fragrant rosy-pink fringed blooms that 
hold from June through September, in numbers as the sands 
of the sea. The nurseries have a variety grandiflorus, com- 
pact and large-flowered, but varying in height from four to 
ten inches. 

Dianthus suavis seems a jagged Cheddar pink of larger 
bloom with perhaps a hint of D. plumarius in its parentage, 
and is very charming in the rock garden. Truly alpine for 
a place where a staunch wee treasure is needed is D. caesius 
arvernensis, a minute and compact little cushion of gray- 
green leaves that are completely hidden all through June 
and July beneath the fragrant wealth of bloom on two- 
or three-inch stems. 

Dianthus arvernensis has led us away from the bolder 
pinks of the rock garden to those that seek a smaller 
pocket. There is no sharp line of division, and differing 
conditions will seem often to take a species from one group 
to place it in another. Even as they hybridize in our gar- 
dens, so have they done upon their native mountains, and 
it is often difficult to tell just where one species ends and 
another begins. D. crinitus is so excessively fringed to the 
base that the petals are almost hairy in their cutting. The 
feathery white blooms are carried from one to four on 
stems of about six inches. It forms rather wide thorny 
mats of stiff and spiky leaves. 

Dianthus furcatus is one that puzzles just a little, showing 
some of the Cheddar influence, but coming more generally 


under the alpestris (not alpinus) head. Like all those of 
this group, it lacks the fragrance found among so many 
of the family, but atones much in the spraying profusion of 
the flower stems from the small green foliage tufts. Though 
sometimes toothed, none of this group is fringed, and many 
of them are smooth-edged. The nine-inch stems of D. 
furcatus branch again at the ends into two or three, each 
carrying a single small bloom of pale rose in June. It is a 
species that looks well against the background of rock. 
D. alpestris, D. strictus, D. integer, and D. brachyanthus are 
of rather confusing similarity, all of this gracefully spray- 
ing habit that gives color in a daintily massed profusion 
rather than the beauty of individual bloom. 

Dianthus sternbergiit, while having some resemblance in its 
grassy foliage to this group, departs radically from them 
in the fringiness of its extremely fragrant large soft rose 
blooms that are carried singly on six-inch stems in June. 

Larger of flower and habit, but also along the same 
spraying lines, is Dianthus sylvestris (D. inodorus), long 
blooming, from May to October, and usually ele 
edged in the salmon-pink to bright rose flowers. The 
name is just a little misleading, for D. sylvestris is a plant 
of the rough and rocky open slopes of the Alps, with a 
craving not for the forest, but for rocks and light stony 
soil, with a goodly mulch of stone chips, as well as a place 
in the sun. Much dwarfer of habit, but large of flower 
and lavish of bloom, is the closely allied deep rose D. 
frigidus, perhaps not upon our (Continued on page 256) 
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EFFECTIVE ECONOMIES IN BUILDING A HOUSE 


A Series of Savings which have brought these Colonial Houses 


to a new low Price Level 


BY CHARLES M. WILLIS 


Tue desire to own a house of one’s own inheres in practi- 
cally every human being, but nevertheless it fails of ful- 
fillment in a very large number of families in this country. 
Because of the high cost of building according to one’s 
own needs and taste, which is certainly the ideal way of 
acquiring a home, many young couples resort either to the 
renting of a small apartment or to the buying of a house 
ready built. The renting of an apartment is usually but a 
marking of time, an easy expedient until the conditions are 
propitious for embarking upon the more adventurous step. 

The other alternative, of buying a house ready built, 
has some advantages, but it has more disadvantages. The 
builder’s house is usually convenient and in the prevailing 
mode. Also it is apt to have the most up-to-date equip- 
ment or appliances, which often make such good selling 
points in themselves that the home seeker neglects to 
examine more vital matters. Such a house is seldom cheap, 
—the builder himself must receive a substantial profit 
from it, — it may be of shoddy construction, and it is 
practically certain to have but little real architectural 
merit. 


Advantages of Archetect’s House 


A house, on the other hand, designed by a good archi- 
tect will not only have refinement and charm, it will be 
planned especially for the selected site and will be worked 
out with such care that every slightest detail will be 
harmonious with the general style. Such a house will 
yield a satisfaction that will increase with the years. It 
might also be added that such a house has a greater resale 
value than a cheap builder’s house, which, because of poor 
construction, depreciates rapidly, or because of its extreme 
style has but little permanent intrinsic value. However, 
the builder's house has one seeming advantage — a fin- 
ished product is offered for a specific price, and if the 
utilities are included and if the house is reasonably well 
built, the owner’s total indebtedness is known at the out- 
set. The fear of extras or the uncertainty of the final cost 
prevents many people from building, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a house designed by an architect for a sum that 
falls within the budget of most young married couples has 
removed the architect-designed house from this class. 

It is because of this that I have experimented with a 
type of construction which, by effecting economies in 
many small ways, has made it possible to build a small 





Colonial house of the story-and-a-half type for a sum that 
would bring it within the reach of many who have not 
previously been able to afford to build. This cost, based on 
what has already been accomplished, can be brought as 
low as $6000. The special methods followed in building 
these houses have been worked out in conjunction with a 
contractor, Mr. M. B. Judkins. 

These houses are all of the Colonial type. This style has 
been chosen for several reasons. In the first place, it is an 
expression of the most simple, straightforward plan, 
which, being easily roofed, is the most economical to 


- build, and one which is also less expensive to maintain 


than the more complicated types. It has preéminently the 
qualities of livableness and refinement, and can be easily 
furnished to make a very attractive and comfortable home. 
Designed with true appreciation of its inherent beauty and 
built with careful attention to the correctness of its detail, 
it is as different as possible from the many houses built 
which putport to be Colonial, but which are in most 
instances mere travesties upon the true type. Moreover 
the Colonial house offers many possibilities for economy 
in the treatment of the interiors — economies that will be 
explained in detail later. 

Labor is a large item in the cost of a house, an item 
which can be considerably reduced by shortening the 
period of construction. I have worked especially with 
this end in view. 


Special Methods of Framing 


To begin with the framing of the house. The width is 
exactly 24’ or 26’ (from outside face of framing to outside 
face of framing), and is divided into three bays by two 
steel I beams running continuously from end to end of the 
house. These beams are dropped and the floors easily 
framed by laying the joists (Douglas fir which comes in 
24’ or 26’ lengths, stock size) across them and resting them 
on the dropped girts of the front and back walls. There is 
consequently no cutting, no mortising and tenoning to be 
done, and no waste in time or material involved. 

The framing here described takes advantage of an engi- 
neering principle that a beam run continuously over two 
intermediate supports is so strengthened that it can be 
figured for strength only, disregarding deflection, and also 
figured for strength with a decreasing bending-moment 
value. In this way 2’’ x 6”’ joists can be used, which are 
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Byte This house, which will be built according to the methods described in 
m0 ae seiko iB ri : the text, will cost less than $8000, a price which includes the construc- 

OWNERS We eee tion of the garden and garden house as well. The house, of Cape Cod 
BED. ROOM Tok Colonial type, has on the first floor a large living-room with an alcove 
- to be used for more formal dining, — the breakfast alcove in the 

BED ROOM'2 kitchen being used on other occasions, — a smaller room that is here a 
83". 10°C" drafting-room, but which might serve as study or dining-room, and a 
3-0" Line . well-arranged kitchen. Five rooms and a bath on the second floor and 
an attached garage make this a most convenient house. The owners 
are Mr. and Mrs. Jack E. Pulver; the architect, Charles M. Willis 
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Photographs by Thurlow W’. Barnes 
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This house, although much larger than the = 7” 
é typical Cape Cod house, also demonstrates & aes 
certain economies of construction. The outside Om ‘e} Bara = 
finish of the house, with its walls of stucco Pe BE ng HA eWaipy 
and rough-edged boards whitewashed, is as ¥. ‘plead: Me- = 2 2 Ete ea 
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distinctive character. The house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thurlow W. Barnes. Charles M. Willis, 
Architect 
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i The interior of this house is shown on the opposite page. A 

A characteristic Colonial effect is obtained by largely eliminating 
— wood finish. There is, for instance, no trim around doors and 
windows, the frame serving instead. The walls are of a special 
fibre board which is painted to form a dado and papered above. 
This board is strong and rigid and also acts as insulation. It 
comes in sections just the width of the bays formed by the beams 














actually far stronger than they need be. As Douglas-fir 
joists come sized to a uniform depth, strapping is not 
needed to ensure a level ceiling, and consequently the floors 
are thin, which helps to keep the house low, thus adding 
to its picturesqueness. 

The I beams have two intermediate supports on 8’’ x 8” 
posts in the walls. Seven-inch I beams are worked up to a 
14’ span, their maximum efficiency, and 6’’ I's up to 12’. 
The lightest weight in these steel beams is all that is 
needed. These beams do not require any fabrication, nor is 
it necessary to punch holes in them, and, contrary to 
general supposition, just plain steel beams that do not 
have to be worked are very cheap. 

These beams are supported for lateral deflection in a very 
simple way. Where each joist passes across the beam at 
each edge of the flange of the beams, heavy spikes are 
driven well into the joists and then bent under the flange 
of the beams. This can be very rapidly done. Floors 
framed in this way make a very rigid house. 

Besides being economical of time and material, there is 
another reason for this type of framing. When these 
houses are all framed, boarded in, and roofed, the whole 
interior of the house is absolutely open and undivided 
except for four or five supporting posts in each story. The 
next operation is the wiring and plumbing. The plumbing 
is put in first before any stud partitions are in position. 


Plastering Eliminated 


Now in these houses an additional saving of time is 
made by eliminating plastering. In its place, the inside 
finished surfaces are formed by a comparatively new 
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product, a board 3’’ thick made of compressed waste wood 
fibres. This is strong and rigid and is a very efficient in- 
sulator against heat and cold, 3”’ of it being equal to 3’’ of 
wood. It is also a sound deadener. This material can be 
had in a hard smooth surface which takes paint and paper 
very well. By special arrangements with one of the manu- 
facturers, it has been possible to obtain sheets of this 
board 8’ x 12’, a size which is necessary for the special 
purpose to which it is here put. 

The first finished interior surface to go in is the ceiling. 
Take, for instance, the ceiling over the living-room. This 
is divided into three equal bays by the two steel beams. 
One of the special 8’ x 12’ slabs of fibre board just fills one 
of these bays. In a similar way the whole of the first floor 
ceiling goes in, formed by seven or eight of these large 
slabs. The joints all come where either the cap of a divid- 
ing partition going in later or the boxing in of the I beams 
will cover them. The ceiling thus goes in quickly without 
requiring any hand labor for joints, and when there are no 
partitions to impede the work. 


Fibre Board Used 


After the ceilings are finished, the outside walls are 
covered in. The fibre board is put on here in long horizon- 
tal strips. There is a lower continuous strip below the 
windows to the floor, and an upper strip of the width from 
the bottom of the windows to the ceiling, in continuous 
lengths from openings to openings. These upper slabs go 
in, lapping across the ends of the window-pulley stile, and 
later are trimmed off flush with the inner face of the stiles. 
The material put on the walls in this way has one joint 


Photograph by Ber: W. Nee!s 
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Although this is a somewhat larger type of Cape 
Cod house, it is capable of contraction to come 
within the budget of the young family and of being 
constructed according to the special methods 
described in this article. The house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester W. Ladd. Charles M. Willis, Archi- 
tect 
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only, a horizontal one at the window-stool height, and 
this joint is automatically covered when the dado cap goes 
on. Vertical joints on the outside walls are arranged to 
come where dividing partitions will cover them. 

It is now apparent why the interior of the house has 
been left entirely open up to this point. It is to permit the 
quick and easy handling of the large slabs of fibre board 
and to eliminate accurate fitting in confined spaces. With 
the use of a hand power saw, the fibre-board slabs for the 
walls are easily sliced into the required widths. Also such 
a saw on the job saves much time in the carpentry work. 

When the ceilings and outside walls have been finished, 
the interior partitions go in. Since these are simply screen 
partitions not supporting any floors, they can be framed 
lightly, using 2’’ x 3’’ studs flatwise. In low-studded 
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rooms, 1” x 6’’ boards, 16’’ on centre, can be used instead 
of studs and give the interesting thin partitions common in 
the old houses. They also save space. In most of the 
houses I have built the first floor rooms have been about 
7’4’’ stud and the second floor rooms 6’10’’. These heights 
make interesting rooms and rooms that are easier to heat 
than higher-studded ones. 

Where the partitions are simply screen partitions, those 
on the second floor do not have to be over those on the first 
floor, but can go in wherever desired for the best room 
arrangement, thus permitting a very flexible plan. 

A characteristic Colonial effect can be obtained in the 
interior by largely eliminating wood finish and making use 
of the plain dado with quaint picture papers above. The 
plain dado and the simple finish make a very effective foil 
for the wallpaper, and this simplicity tends to give a very 
restful quality to the room. 

As can be seen from the interior view of the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thurlow W. Barnes in Belmont, Massachusetts, 
there is no moulding around the (Continued on page 252) 






































HOW SHOULD THE HOUSE FACE? 
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Torancy the house should be 
planned to fit the lot, adapted 
not only to its contours but 
to its orientation, and the 
desire for sunlight in certain rooms should influence their 
position in relation to the points of the compass. On the 
chart shown, four lots are pictured, facing north, east, 
south, and west, on each of which is placed a house of 
similar size and units. In the disposition of the rooms in 
relation to the compass points, it was assumed that it is 
most desirable to have morning sun in the dining-room 
and the fullest amount of sunlight in the living-room, 
although under special circumstances other planning may 
be preferable. 

On the chart the large arc represents the path of the sun 
from sunrise to sunset in midsummer; the small arc, in mid- 
winter. By the use of this chart it is possible to see at what 
hour of the day any room will have sunshine. For 
instance, by drawing lines from points on the arcs 
through the centre and parallel lines to any of the four 
houses, it will be seen that in midwinter the sun shines 











from sunrise until noon in 
eastern, from sunrise to sunset 
in southern, and from noon 
until sunset in western win- 
dows; while in midsummer it shines from sunrise until noon 
in eastern, from eight until four in southern, from noon 
until sunset in western, and from four until sunset 
in northern windows. Thus the dining-room, as a study 
of the chart will show, is so placed in each plan as to receive 
the morning sun in both winter and summer, receiving the 
first rays in the houses on the lots facing south, west, and 
east, and in the house on the lot facing north, because of the 
bay window, the earliest sunlight in winter and the sun's 
rays at eight o'clock in midsummer. The living-rooms in 
all houses will receive sun all day in winter, and in sum- 
mer after eight in the morning in the houses on lots facing 
south, west, and north, and all day on the lot facing east. 
These lots are of average size, 65’ x 115’, and since théy 
are not corner lots, they present average problems. We are 
indebted to Walter D. Popham, Landscape Architect, for 
the use of the diagrammatic representation of this idea. 
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Tae success of a new house is greatly dependent on the 
timely help and advice that the owner can give to his 
architect. No matter how well qualified artistically and 
technically the architect himself may be, results definitely 
reflect the amount and quality of aid given by the client. 
However, nearly every client is handicapped at the start 
of his relations with the architect because he has had little 
preparation for the questions raised and problems to be 
solved, and is totally unprepared to give helpful answers 
to the architect’s queries. 

I believe that an ideal situation would result could the 
architect present his client with a list of questions about 
a year before the plans were to be started. At the same 
time, to improve the situation even more, the client might 
ask the architect a few questions, too. Such an exchange 
would lead to a much better understanding of just what 
each one expected of the other. As it is seldom possible to 
arrange for such an early meeting of architect and client, 
we must look to our magazines to present such questions 
and thus pave the way for a better understanding, which 
will resulc in better building and better homes, for less 
money — the goal of both architect and client. 

The vital questions concerning a man’s own home 
cannot be answered without careful consideration and 
time in which to become aware of one’s taste, familiar 
with building, and plan-conscious. A year is a short time 
in which to become conversant with the multitude of 
details, materials, and gadgets that are assembled to make 
the house. The client usually lives to regret the offhand 
answers that he gives when suddenly confronted with 
important problems long before he begins to realize just 
what it is all about. 

The client who says, ‘ Just go ahead and build mea house, 
I don’t know anything about it,’ is one to beware of. 
The architects do not like to proceed with so little coéper- 
ation. Later the client is very likely to think that he does 
know a good deal about that house, especially after he has 
lived in it a few years. No, this venture must be a joint 
affair; the client stating his preferences, tastes, and desires 
and the architect moulding them together to make a home 
well planned and artistically designed, adapted to the needs 
and characteristics of the client. 

For the sake of convenience, the whole problem may be 
broadly divided into the following headings: — 

1. Financial 
2. Social 
3. A-sthetic 


Financial Questions 


The financial angle is the most painful and persistent; 
it had better be considered at the outset. By tacit consent 
this vital matter is avoided whenever possible on most 
jobs, to the later sorrow of all concerned. Accept the fact 
that the house must be paid for, then insist on discussing 
costs at the first opportunity. Your budget must be set up 
well in advance of the time when the general contractor's 
figures are due. If this is not done, a rude shock is in store 
for the client when he finds out how many items are not 
included in that estimate. If the job survives this crisis 





‘FIRST AID’ FOR 
YOUR ARCHITECT 


BY HAROLD R. SLEEPER 


at all, an unfortunate lack of harmony or even trust 
is almost sure to exist between the client and the architect. 

My first question (from the architect) would be: ‘What 
is the maximum amount that you can afford to put into this 
entire project, including land, building, furnishings, 
fixtures, utilities, roads, landscaping, and fees?’ The 
client’s return question might well be: ‘If I decide this 
amount, just how shall I divide it among the above items 
so as to achieve the best results (Continued on page 250) 





QUESTIONS YOUR ARCHITECT MAY ASK YOU 
Financial 
1. What is the maximum total to be invested in your 
house? 
2. Can you carry a large overhead? 
3. Is your chief interest in the house? the garden? the 
furnishings? 
4. Do you expect your income to increase or decrease? 
Social 
1. Do you live formally or informally? Simply or elab- 
orately? 
2. Do you entertain? Formally? Informally? Small 
groups? Large groups? Week-end guests? 
3. How do you manage your home? How many servants? 
What mechanical equipment? 
4. Will your family increase or decrease? 
5. Do you need to think of future additions? 
6. How much privacy does your family require? 


Aesthetic 


1. What general type of house do you prefer? Rambling? 
Compact? Low? High? 
2. What type of roof? Steep? Flat and low? 
3. What material for the roof? Slate? Shingle? Tile? 
4. What material do you like outside? Wood? Stone? 
Brick? Stucco? 
5. What material do you like inside? Wood paneling? 
Paper? Wall paint? Textural finishes? 
6. What floors? Wood? Tile? Cork? Rubber? Carpets? 
Rugs? 
7. What type of bathroom fixtures and what color? 
A complete tabulation of questions here is impossible, 
but these will suggest others equally important which should 
be discussed before the great adventure begins. 
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|= WHAT KIND OF 
GARDEN? 










































The Garden of Reason which was the 
French Ideal versus the Garden of Senti- 


ment carried to Extreme by the English 


BY MARJORIE DOBBINS KERN 


. 


Tae Age of Reason, which the literary historians taught 
us to think of as belonging to the eighteenth century in 
England, might be called perennial in France. A persistent 
strain of realism runs through French literature and life, 
even in the Romantic Period, and the great names that 
contribute most to the glory of France, from Voltaire to 
Clemenceau, are those of men noted for their powers of 
intellect. To the French the exercise of the critical intelli- 
gence is one of the things that make life worth living. 
Delight in the use of the mental faculties is a Gallic trait 





A cypress allée with a reflecting pool in which the house on the 
hill is imaged. The palms at the top give the final touch of 
dramatic climax to this garden in Montecito, California 


that appears not only in the literature but in other phases 
of their life as well, even in the making of gardens. For 
it is a fact that the creating of a garden is as complete a 
revelation of the character of a nation or individual as are 
all other forms of art. 

Every country stamps its gardens with its own individ- 
ual flavor. Take for example the English style of garden- 
ing. We think of it as informal, naturalistic, with broad 
lawns, irregular tree planting, and ponds in imitation of 
nature. This style, which came in with the romantic 
movement, comes first to mind because it is England's 
outstanding contribution to the art of garden building; 
whereas in France the greatest gardens were made during 
the reign of Louis XIV, when classicism predominated. 
They are the ‘gardens of intelligence,’ as the French called 
them, where the placing of every feature had a reason, and 
all was carefully thought out and laid down according to 
a preconceived plan. The informal English style, on the 
other hand, was in most cases an affair of sentiment, and, 
what is more significant, horticulture took first place in the 
interest of the people, style and design being of secondary 
importance. It is interesting to observe what happened 
when both styles were carried to extremes. In France 
gardening became a mathematical science, while in Eng- 


This river of steps, flowing down the hill and spreading 
out on the level at the boitom, is part of the focal point 
of a vista from an entrance court in a California garden 
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This garden belonging to Mrs. William R. Simonds, in Southampton, Long Island, is most 
skillfully planned in the French manner. The house, partly screened by two half-fan-shaped 
trees, beautifully dominates the garden. Annette Hoyt Flanders, Landscape Architect 


land the garden had no rule of design save the fancy of 
its maker, and paths ran around in foolish and meaningless 
curves. 

From our vantage point of to-day we are in a position to 
regard critically the two opposing styles and cull the best 
features from both, modifying them to meet our own 
requirements. But have we been successful as yet? The 
Anglo-Saxon heritage of sentiment seemingly still rules, 
and the horticultural period is too much with us. We have 
sentimental passions for growing certain plants, — per- 
haps because they were in our grandmother's garden, or 
recall the days of our youth, — and the dictates of reason 
have no weight with us, even when it is obvious that the 
harmony of the general scheme is spoiled by our likes and 
dislikes. We look upon discordant combinations of color 
and texture, size and shape, with small thought for the 
effect as a whole, eying only each single plant, one at a time. 

One exception to this rule, however, has come within 
my experience, furnished by the irrepressible younger 
generation, which, it seems, is not so swayed by sentiment 
as its elders. Two young ladies of my acquaintance, who 





had an elderly uncle with a weakness for raising geraniums, 
planted according to the custom of the last century in a 
round red bed in the middle of the front lawn, were so 
distressed by the sight that they formed a conspiracy to 
remove the plants from view. Every time they happened 
to pass the house on a dark night they resorted to the 
simple expedient of pulling up a few and carrying them 
away. The bewildered old gentleman could not under- 
stand what unkind Providence was thus thwarting his 
desires. Although the use of such radical methods might 
be questioned, nevertheless this episode may be looked 
upon as a hopeful sign of the increasing zxsthetic sensi- 
bilities of our much-maligned youngsters. 

But, exceptions aside, many of us have yet something to 
learn in the matter of garden design and its full possibili- 
ties. We are still under the influence of the old conception 
of a garden as a botanic collection of plants. Even the def- 
inition of the word ‘garden’ in the dictionary is sufficiently 
inadequate to convince one that it was made in the last 
century and has not been revised since. ‘1. A place set 
apart for the cultivation of flowers, vegetables, or small 











plants; hence a fertile or highly cultivated territory. 
2. A place of amusement ornamented with plants.’ Verily 
it must have been a mid-Victorian Britisher who wrote 
these words! No inkling here of the glories of the long 
vistas and radial avenues cut through the forests at Ver- 
sailles, of the rhythms and contrasts and climaxes of 
design. Compare with the dictionary’s miserly description 
the words of a French landscape architect of our day, Le 
Forestier, when he says, ‘The garden is a subtle creation of 
poetry and architecture.’ A creation of poetry and archi- 
tecture, first conceived in the mind of the builder, so that 
each part contributes its share to the harmonious whole, 
and then written down in the elements at his command — 
written not only in green foliage and bright flowers, but 


The traditional peace of the olive broods 
over this broad lawn with its low-lying 
shade. In spite of the straight lines of the 
trees, the picture is entirely informal in 
feeling, and shows to what an intelligent 
use an old olive orchard may be put. In the 
illustration below, a long allée bordered by 
cypress has a runnel of water which at 
different levels spreads out into narrow 
pools. At the end, two palms are strikingly 
silhouetted against the hill 











in sculpture and sparkling water, shadow and sunlight, 
under a wide blue sky. 

We must not, if our gardens are not large, be afraid to 
use our intelligence in planning them. Nor must we be 
afraid of the word ‘formality,’ which is a term often mis- 
read as being cold and stiff. If the formality of a house and 
the informality of nature are brought into immediate 
contact, the charm of both is apt to be lost in the abrupt 
contrast. A transition is required from the fixed and formal 
lines of art to the shifting and irregular lines of nature. 
The logical procedure is to extend the lines of the house 
into the garden — lines which become less and less defined 
as they leave the house, dying away gradually like water 
ripples spreading from a centre. To throw out vistas and 





walks helps to tie the building to its site, and at the same 
time brings the surroundings into harmony with the house, 
making it a part of them. 

The psychological purpose of a garden must be, in the 
end, to give pure content to the owner. Each garden there- 
fore must vary according to individual temperament. 
Whether one likes ordered beauty, and has a certain sense 
of design that needs to be fulfilled, or whether one has a 
leaning toward nature in the wild, such as Milton por- 
trayed for us in his picture of the Garden of Eden, — a 
typical English conception! — depends upon one’s char- 
acter. The intellectual mind and the romantic imagination 
each seeks its pleasure in its own way, and shows plainly 
its preferences in’ the kind of garden it creates. The Villa 
Medici at Fiesole, built in the dawn of the Renaissance, 
expresses as much dignity and learning in the long simple 
lines of its terraces as were ever heard in the scholarly 
discussiohs promoted in its precincts. 

Even if we do not want an intellectual garden, we 


should have progressed beyond the stage which demands 
nothing but the haphazard and unrelated excellencies of 


nature. Especially is this true in (Continued on page 257) 
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CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE FOR THE LIVING- 


DINING-SLEEPING-ROOM 


Although these pieces have been designed espe- 
cially for a one-room apartment, they are equally 
adaptable to a living-room in a larger apartment. 
They are conservative in design and are particu- 
larly useful because of their flexibility. A unit chest 
group, for instance, consists of desk, bookcase, and 
radio cabinet, which are shown in different com- 
binations in the illustrations 


The radio cabinet in the illustration at the left 
will accommodate a chassis and speaker of any 
full-sized commercial radio set, and its installa- 
tion is extremely simple. Thus for the first time 
this piece of furniture, made to harmonize with 
others of a group, is available. This furniture was 
designed by Gilbert Rohde for the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company 





























The leaves of this folding table fold flat under the top so that persons can sit on all four sides of it 
whether open or closed. The sofa in the illustration below becomes a bed at night and is so designed as 
to be comfortably adapted to both uses. As a sofa there is proper pitch of seat and back. This is con 


verted into a level bed by removing the back cushions and turning the seat cushions upside down 
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ODERNIZING THE BATHROOM 


The plan and perspective of an actual bath- 
room as it was built about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago are shown on this page; those of 


the remodeled room on the page opposite 














BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS for REMODELING 


| all existing plumbing fixtures, exposed piping, shelf 
above lavatory, and roller shade. Remove wainscoting and plas- 
ter in section to be tiled. Cut access panel to reach new tub 
plumbing. Cut recess for new medicine cabinet and new electric 
wall heater. Pipe for new built-in tub with shower, lavatory, 
and toilet innew locations. Fillinat side of closet door and recut trim 
to fit narrower door. Fur closet wall for more convenient depth. 

Wire for new ceiling light with switch at door, new wall- 
bracket lights either side of mirror, and convenience outlet beside 
lavatory. Wall-bracket lights and pulls to be of porcelain as 
insurance against shock. Wire for-electric heater in wall and 
remove existing drop cord light over old lavatory. 

Cover walls under tile and where new plaster is required with 
expanded metal lath. Patch plaster. Tile with 44’ square cream- 
colored tile with coping and base to match, to height of old 
wainscoting and to ceiling around tub. Build into the tile cream- 
colored grab bar and soap dish above tub; toothbrush holder, 
tumbler holder, soap dish, razor-blade slot, and brackets for glass 


t 


, 


¥ 






Linen with diagonal stripes in yellow, blue, and green is used for the shower curtain 


shelf above lavatory; paper holder in wall beside toilet, and 
brackets for towel rods in long wall opposite tub. 

Install cream-colored tub and shower with glass water shield 
in chromium frame at end and chromium shower-curtain rod at 
side. Cream lavatory with chromium legs and faucet and cream 
syphon toilet with cream-colored seat to match. 

Wash down existing wood trim with sal soda and water to kill 
gloss of old varnish. Be sure plaster walls are clean. Glue size 
ceilings and whiten or paint light cream color. Glue size walls 
and hang wallpaper. Size wallpaper with clear gelatine size to 
keep color from running; glue size and give two coats of white 
varnish. Paint door and any wood trim cream to match tiles. 

Have floor of black linoleum with orange inlay stripe 13” 
wide and 6’’ from edge cemented down by representative of 
linoleum company. Install electric wall heater, medicine cabinet 
with mirror door, glass shelf, and towel rods. Hang shower 
curtain on chromium rings and window curtains on chromium- 


finished pole. 
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The color scheme for this room is principally black and cream, 
with accents of jasmine yellow; bittersweet red, and turquoise 
blue. These colors are found in the Salubra paper, a sample of 
which is shown above, which has a cream ground to match the 








tiles; the yellow and blue, toning to chartreuse and spring green, 








appear in the linen for the shower curtains, which for this purpose 





is made water-repellent. The glass curtains are sheer yellow voile 
and the traversed overcurtains, of turquoise-blue glazed chintz, 
are lined with yellow glazed chintz which is brought forward 











on the blue to form a scalloped edge. Color scheme by courtesy 
of Maple, Chintz and Pewter 
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To live at home in housewyverye, to order well my familye, 
To see they lyve not idillye, To bryng uppe Children vertuouslye. 








Y reference in this department last 

month to an old cookery book of my 
great-grandmother’s has called forth a num- 
ber of amusing reminiscences and quotations, 
two of which I cannot forbear quoting for 
the benefit of all my readers. The first is a 
recipe for ‘Great-grandmother Cole’s Fried 
Cakes,’ which runs thus: — 

‘Take some cream in a bowl, break in an 
egg or two and some sweetening, then put in 
one thing and another ’til it’s just right. 
Have your lard het hot, and if you use your 
judgement they'll be good.’ 

Simple, if one’s judgment is good. But 
I’d hate to think what mine would do to 
them! 

Here is another equally enlightening set of 
instructions, having to do with the fine art 
of baking ginger cakes: — 

‘I always take some flour,’ it begins in- 
formally, ‘just enough flour for the cakes I 
want to make. I mix it up with some butter- 
milk, if I happen to have it, just enough for 
the flour; then I take some ginger — some 
like more and some like less —I put in a 
little salt o’ pearlash, and then I tell John 
to pour in molasses ’till I tell him to stop.’ 

1 only hope John was obedient, and stopped 
exactly when she told him to. I am per- 
fectly certain that J have no child who 
would n’t invariably pour in more than 
‘just enough’ for the cakes I wanted to make. 


The Willow Pattern in Silver 


‘Resist 


N an article on resist lustres which ap- 

peared in the House Beautiful for April, 
the author remarks that she has never seen 
a piece of silver resist in the willow pattern. 
No more had I until, in this connection, my 
attention was called to the accompanying 
photograph of a rare jug in the collection of 
Mr. William B. Goodwin of New York. 

In general it seems to be true that by the 
time silver resist became popular the public 
had pretty well lost interest in Chinese de- 
signs and had turned to those in the manner 
of Morland and others of his time. Fruit and 
flower designs were of course frequent, as 
were those derived, in spirit at least, from 
the designs of the ancient Spanish and 
Italian lustres. The only other resist piece 


| 





having a Chinese design of which I have 
definite knowledge is that referred to by Mr. 
Bosanko in his handbook, Collecting Old 
Lustre Ware, which was illustrated and 
described in the Connoisseur for December 





Fig. 1. A silver-resist lustre jug with dec- 
oration in the ‘willow pattern.’ Chinese 
designs on resist pieces are extremely 
rare 

















1907 as a piece of unusual interest. 

Mr. Goodwin’s jug seems to have been 
made by the method generally considered 
the first to have been employed in the making 
of resist lustres; véz., that in which the pat- 
tern is transfer-printed in blue under the 
glaze, after which it is blocked out with a 
preparation of treacle or glycerine, and the 
lustrous bath applied. The result is less 
clean-cut than that to be obtained by printing 
over the glaze, for which reason, no doubt, 
it soon gave way to the latter method. 
Probably the extreme difficulty of producing 
so intricate a design as the willow pattern 
by the older method would account as much 
as anything else for the rarity of pieces 
having this decoration. 

The example illustrated is in such perfect 
condition that it would seem to have been 
made as a cabinet piece and always pre- 
served as such. It was a not uncommon 
practice of the English potter to turn out 
unusual pieces of this kind on order, as gifts 
for special occasions, or as the means of 
demonstrating his own skill. As in this case, 
such pieces will be found holding the place 
of honor in many a collection of old English 
pottery or porcelain. 





Fig. 2. A caned and carved day bed of American beech and maple belonging to 
the Honorable Peter Bulkeley, who died in 1688 
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Fig. 3. Side chair with 
cresting between the stiles, 
a type which dates from 
the reign of Charles II 


Fig. 4. Armchair of beech and 
white woods, suggesting the 
free-hand compositien of an 
American workman 
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LTHOUGH it is now generally conceded 
that the carved and caned high-backed 
chairs of the Restoration and the reign of 
James II could have been made in this coun- 
try and probably were, so much hesitation 
is usually shown by experts in attributing 
individual pieces that a study of the series of 
pedigreed New England chairs illustrated 
may prove enlightening. 

That chairs such as these, English in 
form but Portuguese of derivation, tinged 
with the exoticism of the Orient, and in- 
fluenced by the majesty of Louis XIV and 
the Baroque movement as interpreted in 
Flanders, should form part of the mobiliary 
inheritance of a pioneer Puritan settlement 
in America is one of the romances of the his- 
tory of furniture design. To understand its 
development, it is necessary to turn to the 
days of Albuquerque and the Portuguese 
conquest of the East Indian trade early in 
the sixteenth century. 

It is said that the ambition of the famous 
Portuguese conqueror was no less than a 
monopoly of the entire Asiatic trade and the 
establishment of a dominion. This was so far 
realized that by the close of the century 
Portuguese rule extended from the Red Sea 
to China, and Lisbon had become the great 
distributing centre for all the products of 
the East. Goa on the west coast of India 
was the capital of the Portuguese dominions. 

Here furniture in quantities was made on 
order from Portugal, of exotic woods after 
designs which, although they had originated 
at home, inevitably acquired something of the 
flavor of the East. The story of how far the 
elements of English furniture design derive 
from the Orient still remains to be told. 
But the caning certainly, and probably the 
carved cresting, as well as the ‘Portuguese 
bulb’ and Spanish foot of the Restoration 
chair, are of Oriental origin. 

These influences reached England, directly 
through the marriage of Charles II to 








Catherine of Braganza, daughter of the King 
of Portugal, in 1662; indirectly through 
Spain and the Low Countries, probably by 
way of France. Essentially the Restoration 
chair is the Great chair of Louis XIII, 
developed along Flemish lines. A char- 
acteristic feature of the earlier type is the 
so-called ‘Flemish’ or broken scroll which 
formed the chief motive of the carving. The 
twisted side supports of the French and 
Flemish chair continued in England until 
about 1680, when these gave way to the 
typical turned stiles of the Stuarts. The 
two forms of this later design — the Charles 
II form (1660-85) having the carved cresting 
set between the stiles; and the later form of 
James II (1685-88) in which the cresting is 
above the stiles — will be readily distinguished 
in the illustrations. 

That such chairs had reached America 
before 1690 is witnessed by such items in 
wills and inventories as the following from 
New York in 1691: ‘13 cane chairs broken 
and out of order’ — the inference being that 
if the chairs were broken they had been in 
use for some time. When we remember the 
conditions which prevailed throughout the 
settled portions of America at that early 
date, it is little wonder that a doubt arises 
in the minds of thoughtful people as to the 
likelihood of their having been made in this 
country. 

I believe, however, that, as we know more 
of the lives of our forbears in those far-off 
times, it will become increasingly evident that 
a few families lived in the New World in a 
manner more nearly resembling the life 
they had left behind in England than we 
have usually been led to suppose. I believe 
too that, then as now, where there was a 
strong demand for any given luxury, the 
craftsmen usually rose up to supply it. In 
our recent enthusiasm for the provincial 
furniture of the Pilgrim era we have been 
inclined to forget this fact. Consideration 
of the group of chairs illustrated, all hailing 
from a single New England country town, 
brings it once more forcibly to our attention. 

It will be seen that two of these pieces, 


5. American armchair 
in the style with cresting 
above the stiles which dates 
from the reign of Fames II 
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Fig. 6. American armchair 
of a type which foreshadows 
the fully developed William 
and Mary style 





Figures 2 and 3, are in the form with cresting 
between the stiles, which dates from the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. These 
and the armchair, Figure 4, in the later style 
of James II, can be traced directly to the 
Honorable Peter Bulkeley, of the third 
generation of that distinguished family in 
this country, who died in 1688. Probably 
the earliest piece in point of design is the day 
bed, Figure 2. The feet of this piece are in 
simple scroll form below bulb and ring 
turned supports. The stiles and stretchers 
are turned, and the frame of the caning is 
flat with a simple moulded edge. The design 
of the carving consists of pairs of C scrolls, 
each having an additional volute, separated 
by conventional fleurs-de-lis. The lower line 
of the carving suggests the broken curve of 
the Flemish scroll. This is a design fre- 
quently met with on American chairs, and 
particularly on the banister-backs, but sel- 
dom, as far as | know, on English chairs in 
this unelaborated form. Its simplicity carries 
a conviction of American manufacture dif- 
ficult to deny, and further borne out by the 
evidence of the materials used — that is, a 
mixture of soft white woods with beech and 
maple, which, in my opinion, could not pos- 
sibly have been used by the English craftsman 
capable of turning out a piece of this quality. 

The same may be said of the armchair, 
Figure 4, in which the arms and side supports 
seem to be of American beech, the carved 
members of maple, and the turned stretchers 
of various other white woods. The feet of 
this chair are in the elaborated Flemish 
scroll form, while the carving of the cresting 
and front stretcher shows a modification of 
this scroll to form a high arch above a fo- 
liated motive, in a design which is, as far as I 
know, individual with this chair. Another 
feature typical of the delightful free-hand 
methods of the American workman is the 
uneven rake of the two back legs, which 
slant at such different angles that if both 
back feet touch the side of a wall, the chair 
back stands at a wide angle from it. 

The side chair, Figure 3, has unfortunately 
been covered with (Continued on page 249) 
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Q. During unusually hard winters 
water seeps through the wall at the 
front of the house, streaking and disfig- 
uring the wallpaper. Is there any prep- 
aration to be put on the plaster before 
repapering to make it waterproof, or 
is there something else I should do? 


A. So far as we know, there is no water- 
proofing material which can be painted 
on the inside of your wall under the paper. 
If the wall leaks badly, it would be true 
economy to have the condition remedied 
before going to the expense of new pee 
If the wall is so poorly constructed that 
the water is actually being driven through 
it, we suggest taking off the outside clap- 
boards or shingles, covering the sheathing 
with a good quality of heavy water- 
proofing paper, and then reshingling. 
Possibly the new finish might be put on 
over the existing one. If the water is 
coming from some point and running down 
the wall, — as, for instance, from a leaky 
gutter or poorly constructed cornice which 
temporarily holds the water, — these 
places should be mended. 

In putting on your new pa 
be well to have the wall size 


rt, it would 
first. 


Q. I wish to whitewash interior 


and exterior walls of a small French 
habitant house which I have acquired. 
Some of the interior walls have been 
painted, some not. The exterior has 
never been painted. It is about fifty 
years old and I have had to put on odd 
new boards here and there outside. 
I am not sure about sizing. I certainly 
do not want the whitewash to rub 
off inside, but I do like this for a fin- 
ish. Shall I put it on right over 
painted walls, and how shall I mix 
it? 

The floors are to be painted the 
usual habitant old yellow, but in re- 
moving the old oilcloth, a sort of 
pebbly surface which sticks fast was 
left. How can I get this off? 


A. Whitewash, if used on either interior 
or exterior walls, is apt to rub off. It is of 
course a great deal cheaper than paint, but 
has much less wearing quality. White- 
wash can be put directly on either old or 
new wood on the exterior, and on the in- 
terior it can be applied directly to an un- 
painted surface. For a painted surface 
having a gloss finish, the gloss should 
first be killed before the whitewash is put 
on. This is done by washing it over with 
a strong solution of sal mt and water. 
If walls or woodwork are dirty or greasy 
from long usage, it is better to give them 
a thorough washing before repainting. 

A washing of the floor with hot water 
and sal soda and a stiff brush will probably 


take off the particles of oilcloth. The 
floor can then be sandpapered smooth and, 
when absolutely dry, painted with a pre- 
pared floor paint. 
We list for you a recipe for whitewash 
which is the best one we know of: — 
Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime with 
boiling water, keeping it covered during the 
process. Strain it and add a peck of salt dis- 
solved in warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice put in boiling water and boiled to a thin 
paste; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting and a pound of clear glue, dissolved 
in warm water. Mix these well together and 
let the mixture stand for several days. Keep 
the wash thus prepared in a kettle or portable 
furnace, and when used, put it on as hot as 
possible, with painters’ or whitewash brushes. 


If you want to get a whitewashed effect 
on the interior in a finish which will not 
rub off, use a water paint, such as muresco 
or alabastine. 


Q. I should much appreciate your 
telling me how I might insulate the 
rooms on the second floor of a Ca 
Cod cottage. I should like these to ‘ 
comfortable in all seasons. 


A. For the second floor rooms of your 
Cape Cod cottage, we think a double insu- 
lation would be of great value. This can 
be accomplished by using an insulating 
material — possibly something of the 
blanket type — between the rafters and 
using an insulating board as a plaster base 
for both walls and ceiling. 

There are many good insulating mate- 
rials on the market to-day, both the 
blanket type and the loose type which 
packs down in between the studs, as well 
as many different kinds and types of insu- 
lating boards, and they are all worthy of 
investigation. 


Q. Please tell me how to remove 
from a brick wall ‘blobs’ and spots of 
cement which have been on for several 
years and have hardened tight. 


A. First, knock off any protruding 
‘blobs’ with a chisel, then apply full- 
strength muriatic acid, rubbing it well 
into the spots with a scrubbing brush, 
and as soon as the spots are removed, wash 
off immediately with a forced stream of 
running water from a garden hose. Leave 
no trace of acid on the wall or it will con- 
tinue to eat into the existing cement 
mortar joints between the bricks. Muri- 
atic acid, however, must be handled with 
care. It will eat into galvanized iron, so 
only a glass or wooden container should be 
used, and it should be used in a large 
enough quantity to permit dipping a 
brush into it. 

Gloves, preferably of rubber, should be 
worn, and care taken not to burn the hands. 


EACH MONTH we shall publish on this 





page answers to questions of common 





interest which have been put to our Home 





Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 





problem which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 





envelope for prompt reply. 





Q. Can anything be done to over- 
come the ‘pounding’ or, rather, rever- 
berating of the brass water pipes near my 
meter when the water is being drawn? 


A. First look to the metal hangers for 
the pipes. Small, flimsy affairs are not 
heavy or strong enough really to hold the 
pipes, and the ordinary flowing of the 
water will have a tendency to cause vibra- 
tion in them. Where the circular wire 
hangers are used, see that the diameter of 
the hanger is correct to hold steadily in 
place the size of pm on which it is used. 
If the diameter of the hanger is too great 
for the pipe, pad with a piece of rubber. 
Quick-opening faucets may throw the 
flow of water too suddenly through the 
pipes. Compression faucets open up more 
gradually. It is also possible to take out 
some of the vibration by inserting a length 
(2’ or more) of lead pipe (preferably with 
a bend in it) into the main line between 
the meter coupling and the first length of 
brass pipe. A piece of rubber hose is some- 
times used in place of the lead pipe, but it is 
difficult to make a tight joint in sucha case. 

Possibly a more reliable remedy, how- 
ever, is the insertion of an air chamber 
into the high point of the system just 
above the supply to the highest fixture. 
If a 3’ supply pipe has been used, increase 
its size to not less than 2” for a length of 
pipe not less than 3/ 
long. The longer the 
pipe, the longer the air 
chamber lasts. At the 
top of the chamber put 
a petcock, and below 
the chamber a petcock 
and a stop and waste. 
This air chamber should 
be inserted in an up- 
right, not horizontal, po- 
sition. Because the air 
chamber will fill up 
with water in time, it 
will have to 
be renewed 
every eight 
to twelve 
months, or 
whenever it 
becomes filled, depending upon the size of 
the chamber. To renew it, simply close 
the shut-off at the bottom so no more 
water can pet in; open the petcock at 
the top, and draw off the water from the 
chamber by means of the petcock at the 
bottom. 

Close the petcocks, open the shut-off, and 
the air chamber 1s again in working order. 


Petcock . 
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" , the soft, weather-beaten quality 


of roofs time has tempered...” 


“ my mind, Salem Roofs illustrate how beautifully the 
past can be blended with the present, without loss to 
either. In them the soft, weather-beaten quality of roofs time 
has tempered combines perfectly with the fireproof, ever- 
lasting qualities modern science has devised.” 


Cc. Gaver Aeccie 


00 often **a roof over our heads” 
‘Pieine just one thing — protec- 
tion. As a result many a house other- 
wise attractive and authentic has 
been spoiled by a modern roof. A 
roof durable enough but quite out 
of harmony. 


Salem Roofs, on the other hand, 
are a perfect combination of the old 
and the new. Made of asbestos 
fibres and Portland cement they are 
essentially modern—protecting you 
from the dangers of fire, effectively 
resisting the wear and tear of the 
years. Yet they have a quiet beauty 
that places them at once in the proper 
relationship to their surroundings. 


Devevorep under the supervision 
of a prominent architect, Salem 
Shingles are deep-textured, authen- 
tic in design, full of the character of 
roofs weathered by time. The soft 
New England grays and greens are 
especially suitable for the Early 
American house; warm reds and 
browns for houses of other periods. 

Your architect will assist you in 
selecting the Salem Roof for your 
home ... or write to Architectural 
Service, Johns-Manville. Madison 
Ave. at 41st St... New York City. 


(Left) “A Salem Roof” by Peter Helck 


Johns - 
Manville 
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Let in the 


Golden Sunshine 
of Chutumn Days 
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WITHOUT THE GLARE 


LOOD every room with precious, health- 
ful sunshine. Make the most of the all 
too few fall and winter sunny days. 


You can—with Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
They admit all the light under full control 
(even to the farthest corners); they “sift 
out” the eye-squinting, troublesome glare. 


So beautiful in their many colors, they har- 
monize with the finest appointments... 
so skillfully designed and built, they give 
a lifetime of carefree satisfaction. Ask for 


literature and prices. 
& 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
‘Blinds since 1894 


NORWALK, OHIO a 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ICTORIA 





Tilting ofthe slats ad- 
justs the amount and 
direction of the light. 


RUMAS READY TO 308VE 


VENETIANS 
The Better Blinds— 
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SHUTTER AWNINGS 

















which act as a pleasant foil to the 
etched table top. 

Altogether there are many de- 
lightful tables, both old and new, 
that are most tempting. The safe 
method of buying your occasional 
tables is to consider carefully your 
esr res needs and then select the 

ind of table that fills those needs 


Another view of the English tea table, showing its simple conversion 
into an end table. Courtesy of Lynn 


THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


[Continued from page 2 17] 


the floors and roof would be laid 
out in squares three feet six inches 
on a side, and would be heavy 
enough to span up to twenty-one 
feet. This steel frame would be 
fabricated in convenient lengths 
to be handled easily, and would 
be bolted together on the site by a 
special erecting crew, which would 
take care of the entire assembly, 
including the plumbing, heating, 
and all the other trades. 

The wall construction would 
consist of steel plates fabricated 
in the proper sizes, and ready to 
bolt into the steel frame to form 
an outside covering and to brace 
the frame itself. These would be 
painted in any desired color or 
plated with a non-rusting metal. 
An insulating material cut to the 
exact size would form the core of 
the outside wall. This would be 
of the proper thickness to give 
sufficient protection from heat and 
cold. It would also be fire-resisting 
and sound-absorbing. The inside 
wall covering would be some 
durable fabric in standard widths. 
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THE INDISPENSABLE TABLE 


[ Continued from page 208] 


and harmonizes with your other 
furnishings. 
By adhering to your plan and not 
apg yourself to be tempted 
y the attractive, but not necessa- 
rily useful, table, you can avoid 
the cluttered look a room often has 
when small tables are scattered 
about without thought to their use, 


This would give a soft, smooth 
interior surface which could be 
painted or covered with a wash- 
able wallpaper. 

Partitions would be of the same 
materials as the outside walls, but 
would have the wall covering on 
both sides. These could be bolted 
to the steel frame in any desired 
position. 

The windows would be steel 
casements in standard sizes to fit 
the steel frame. The glass would 
be double to reduce heat losses, 
and could be of the non-shattering 
type or a kind which allows the 
passage of actinic rays. These 
windows would be screened, 
shaded, and curtained, if so de- 
sired. The building would have 
doors of double glass, hollow 
metal, or wood covered with 
metal. 

In the squares formed by the 
steel frame : the floor would be 
laid a steel plate of the proper size 
to carty the floor load. This would 
support a square of the insulatin 
material used in the walls an 
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only to be stopped 


by ordinary 


window glass 


TRAVELING through almost countless 
miles of space—from sun to earth—in just 
eight minutes, so scientists say, sunlight 
brings us the light, heat and health rays 
so necessary to life and happiness. Yet 





the shorter ultra-violet rays, the very 
best and most healthful part of sunlight, 
are stopped by ordinary window glass, 
just a fraction of an inch in thickness. 

Lustraglass, the new glass for win- 
dows, is comparatively transparent to 
these valuable rays. This wonderful new 
glass transmits a substantial amount of 
the shorter ultra-violet rays of sunlight 
shut out by ordinary window glass yet 
it costs no more than any good glass. 
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Through 93,000,000 miles of SPACE. 
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Look for this yellow & 
black label which will 
be found on every pane 
of genuine Lustraglass 
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Why we say “Lustraglass has no equal:”’ Lustraglass is not 
“ordinary window glass.” It is “ordinary” in price only, since it costs you 
no more than any good window glass. Lustraglass is a perfectly flat glass 
of brilliant lustre, the “whitest” of all glass made for windows and trans- 
mits more daylight as well as more ultra-violet rays than ordinary window 
glass. No other glass combines all these features. Lustraglass has no 
“equal” because no other glass is just like it. Yet with all these features— 
these extra values—Lustraglass costs you nothing extra. 

Be sure to specify “Lustraglass” by name. Lustraglass, the Ultra-Violet 
Ray Window Glass, can be purchased from reliable dealers everywhere. Send 
for Booklet A-430 which gives complete information about Lustraglass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


. Also makers of Lustrawhite Picture Glass - Armor-Lite 
Scatter-Proof and Bullet-Proof Glass - Crystal Sheet Glass 
FIFTH AVENUE and WOOD STREET - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Why Cabot’s Quilt 
Saves Money For You 


Name 


@ Quickly and cheaply installed in 
any home. (Special 18” width 
fits between studs or rafters.) 


@ Cuts heating-plant size and cost. 
@ Saves substantially in fuel bills. 
@ Insures year-round comfort. 


@ Rot-proof, vermin-proof, fire- 


resistant. 


@ Everlasting insulating power. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses”’ 





A new bome in Bryn Mawr, Pa. Architect and Contractor, Wallace & Warner, Philadelpbia. 
Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt 


Made by the Makers of the famous Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains, and Cabot’s Collopakes for use instead of paint. 


Please send me your free Quilt Book, 
Build Warm Houses 














141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 246] 


would be covered with some type 
of composition flooring, such as 
linoleum. 

The roof, in order to be most 
economical of cubage, would be 
flat and would be built in the same 
way as the floors, except that a 
waterproof roofing material would 
be used in place of the floor cover- 
ing. These flat roofs would act as 
terraces or porch floors in certain 
instances. They would become 
regular floors in the case of a new 
story being added later to the 
building. 

Stairs would be of standardized 
metal construction with silent, 
resilient treads. The stair wells 
would be framed by cutting out 
three sections of the floor con- 
struction. 


Ow the interior the doors and 
windows would be finished with a 
hollow metal trim of stock design. 
The base also would be of hollow 
metal and would carry electric 
conduits or piping. The building 
could be equipped with standard 
furniture of sheet steel, such as 
shelving, bookcases, counters, and 
dressers, to meet the requirements. 

The foundations would need to 
be nothing more than piers to 
support the steel frame at proper 
intervals. This would do away 
with excavation and masonry walls. 
No cellar space would be necessary, 
as it would be cheaper to have 
storage space, and such, above 
grade. 

The heating would be done by 
means of electricity or by a gas- 
fired, circulating hot-air system, 
with provisions for air washing, 
humidity control, and a cooling 
system for warm weather. The 
light construction and fuel of the 
latter would allow it to be on any 
of the floors of the building. The 
heating units would have ducts of 
standard lengths and registers 
under the windows. Even the gas 
would require no chimney, but 
only a metal stack. 

The hot and cold water supply 
pipes would be flexible copper or 
brass. These would be carried in 
the floor and wall construction, 
fastened to the steel frame, and 
would be protected by the insulat- 
ing material. This would keep the 
pipes from freezing in cold weather, 
would tend to keep the hot water 
warm, and would minimize the 
sweating of the cold water lines in 
summer. 


Naruratty, this building would 
be wired for complete lighting, 
telephone, and power equipment. 
All conduits would be carried in 
flexible insulating conduit, fas- 
tened to the steel frame or carried 
in the hollow metal baseboard. 
Outlets would be carried on metal 
straps in the usual way. In remote 
districts a private lighting plant 
could be installed underground. 





If there was no gas available, 
an individual gas-producing unit 
could be set up outside the building 
itself. This would supply gas for 
heating, cooking, refrigeration, 
and hot water. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
advantages inherent in this fabri- 
cated construction. The first argu- 
ment in its favor is cheapness. 
Judging from other commodities 
manufactured in large quantities, 
this is bound to be a cheap method 
of construction. This means that 
our building will come within the 
reach of an enormous portion of the 
population, which cannot now 
afford to build houses for itself. 

The next advantage would be in 
the use of high-grade materials. 
The relatively low cost of the 
fabricated building would make it 
possible to use the finest modern 
materials for their respective pur- 
poses. Research and study would 
undoubtedly bring forth some new 
products especially adapted to this 
type of construction. 

The fact that a large part of the 
work on this building would be 
done in the factory, instead of the 
field, would mean a higher grade of 
workmanship than is possible in 
the building of to-day. 

The fabricated building would 
result in economical and conven- 
ient planning. There need be no 
waste of space, and the entire 
scheme should work out along the 
lines of the highest possible 
efficiency. 


In this system of construction, 
based on a module and _inter- 
changeable parts, there would be 
an infinite number of possible 
arrangements. The resulting build- 
ing could have practically any 
size, shape, or plan. At any time 
new rooms could be added, with a 
minimum of work and expense. 

The type of construction em- 
ployed here leads to a_ building 
with every requirement for com- 
fort. It would be durable, fire- 
resisting, sound-absorbing, and 
fully insulated against heat and 
cold. The high-grade materials 
used would mean a minimum of 
upkeep over a period of years. 
Should repairs be necessary in the 
course of time, these would be 
extremely simple, due to the st»nd- 
ardized parts, which could be 
readily replaced. 

All the parts of the building 
would be made in sections of a 
convenient size which would be 
easily shipped and handled on the 
job. This would facilitate the 
erection and speed up this part of 
the work. The building could also 
be easily taken down, moved, and 
erected again. 

The matter of time saving would 
be an important consideration. 
Instead of waiting months and 
months for a small building to be 
completed, the fabricated building, 
requiring a small amount of field 
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Complete harmony is achieved with this mellow Veltone all-over effect — Sealex Linoleum pattern No. 2954. 


This room speaks French 
_ . with a Provincial accent 


Here’s a dining room warm with 
the friendly charm of the French 
Provinces. Knotty pine, toile de 
Jouy paper and the bright colors 
of peasant pottery. Chairs of 
rugged beauty, with gay cushions 
covering seats of rush. Full of inter- 
est, this room, and full of the lived- 
in feeling that comes with perfect 
harmony from ceiling to floor. 

Good taste and good sense dic- 
tated the choice of the flooring 
material—one of the distinctive, 
new Veltone effects in Sealex Lino- 
leum! Note its natural blending 
with the fruit woods of French 
Provincial furniture. Note, too, the 
feeling of spaciousness which this 
Veltone flooring gives the room— 


without in any way detracting from 


its intimate and hospitable charm. 
Veltone is an exclusive Sealex 
Linoleum which provides a perfect 
base for the finest furniture and 
rugs—and provides too a surface, 
stain-proof, easily cleaned, and ap- 
parently seamless. When laid over 
a time-scarred wood floor, the trans- 
formation is truly amazing. 
Veltone comes in seven lovely 
colors and is just one of many Sealex 
designs among which you can find 
the answer to any flooring problem 
—from provincial salle a manger to 
attic playroom—and without plac- 
ing too severe a burden on your 
purse. Genuine Sealex Linoleum 
can be seen at department, furniture 
and linoleum stores everywhere. 


Concoteum-Narrn Inc., Gen. Off: Kearny, N. J. 
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SEALEX 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 


All Sealex Linoleums can be readily identified by this shield 
which appears every few yards on the face of the goods. 
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Here is shown “Miramar” (Sealex pattern No. 3323) with a 
designed-to-order inset. Names of firms who are equipped 
to install such floors will be sent you on request. 
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ALUMINUM PAINT—THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTION 


Leaves piling up, one upon another, 
to form a compact mass—you’ve 
seen this happen. In reality, that 
is what the tiny, thin, flat flakes 
of aluminum paint pigment do 
when they are applied to wood or 
metal surfaces. 


Being metal—actually pure alumi- 
num—this continuous, “leafed” 
paint surface blocks the penetra- 
tion of moisture. Thus it prevents 
warping and checking of wood. 
Checks the formation of rust on 
metal. 


And yet, gallon for gallon, alumi- 
num paint costs no more than other 
high grade paints. Use it as a prime 
coat on all new lumber—coat both 
sides, ends and edges to retard 
moisture penetration. Use alumi- 
num paint as an under-coat on 


Thin, flat flakes of Aluminum, 
that overlap like falling leaves 








repainting jobs. It adheres tena 
ciously and provides an excellent 
“tooth” to which succeeding paint 
coats cling tightly. Use aluminum 
paint as a finish coat on metal sur- 
faces. Use it for the hundred and 
one touch-up jobsaround the house. 


Aluminum Company of America 
does not sell paint. But aluminum 
paint made with satisfactory ve- 
hicles and Alcoa Albron Powder 
may be purchased from most repu 
table paint manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers. Be sure the pigment 
portion is Alcoa Albron, and is so 
designated. Let us send you the 
booklet, ‘““Aluminum Paint, the 
Coat of Metal Protection.” Ad 
dress ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 





ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 
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work, could be erected and finished 
in a few days. In many cases this 
would be an enormous advantage. 
A special erecting crew would as- 
semble the parts and do the work 
of all the necessary trades, some of 
which would be dispensed with 
entirely. There would be no wait- 
ing of one trade on another and no 
delays due to materials which had 
not been delivered. 

Here we have a complete outline 


such a thick coat of black enamel that 
it is impossible to tell what woods are 
under it. But in composition and de- 
sign it displays several anachronistic 
features which inevitably suggest 
American workmanship rather than 
English. Although the form is that of 
the earlier chair with cresting between 
the stiles, the design of the carving 
resembles that of later chairs in which 
the Flemish scroll is modified to form 
an arch in Gothic effect. The cane 
panel is shaped and extends up into 
the cresting, and the legs are the simple 
vase and ring turned supports of the 
Stuarts — both features being late 
developments of the Restoration 
chair seldom found in those of the 
first type. 

An interesting side light on all 
these points is the fact that there is 
known to have lived on a farm neigh- 
boring the Bulkeleys’ one James 
Hosmer, a man referred to in an old 
deed as ‘Carpenter and Architect,’ 
who is believed to have had training 
in England, and who became the 
founder of a long line of builders and 
cabinetmakers in that district. That 
this man was capable of making chairs 
such as those illustrated I have not 
the slightest doubt, although of 
course I am not prepared to say that 
he did do so. 

The next oldest chair of the group, 
Figure 5, is said to have belonged to 
the Reverend Joseph Estabrook, 
third minister of the church in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, who died Septem- 
ber 1711. The similarity in design of 
the carving of this chair to that of 
Figure 3 will be at once evident. 
The motive of the Prince of Wales 
feathers has been omitted, and within 
the arch we have a foliated design 
similar to that of Figure 7. In place 
of the single arch of the cresting of 
Figure 2, a graduated triple arch ap- 
pears. The form of the cane panels 
and the turning of the legs and 
stretchers are practically identical 
in both chairs. Such a chair would 
probably not date earlier than the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. 

A similar chair of a later and 
unusually graceful design is shown in 
Figure 6, said to have belonged to one 
Abijah Bond, who died in 1781, 
aged fifty-three years. Although 
chairs in this style date from an 
earlier time, there is no reason to 
doubt this attribution. The carving 
here has dwindled to a simple foliated 








THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 248] 


for a modern building, built like a 
machine and a true product of the 
Machine Age, without too great a 
strain on the imagination. It may 
be felt that it is crude and unlovely, 
and yet such was the case with the 
early forms of the automobile. 
Time and study will work miracles 
in the development of such func- 
tional forms, and there is no reason 
for assuming that they would not 
do so for this fabricated building. 


ANTIQUES 


[ Continued from page 243] 


scroll on either side of the cane panel, 
which latter is shaped and moulded 
in a manner forecasting the fully 
developed William and Mary style. 
The front stretcher is no longer carved, 
but is turned in a form of the Por- 
tuguese bulb. The feet are Spanish, 
but have unfortunately been trimmed, 
probably by some impatient soul who 
had stubbed his foot against their 





Fig. 7. American side chair 
in which four different woods 
are used 


flaring sides just once too often. 
Both of these chairs are a combina- 
tion of maple and beech woods. 
Figure 7 shows the form of foot 
which Figure 6 must have had 
originally. It is one of a pair, of a 
design which would probably not 
date much earlier than 1700. The 
form of the cresting is an elaboration 
of the design seen in Figure 5, and the 
front stretcher is a double Portuguese 
bulb. The list of woods which went 
into the making of this chair is im- 
pressive. The cresting, back supports, 
and moulded frame are beech. The 
seat is maple, the front stretcher ash, 
and the side stretchers some soft 
white wood — probably basswood. 
Could anything be more typical of 
the Yankee artisan than this thrifty 
combination of the materials at hand? 
More eloquently than any considera- 
tion of design or workmanship, it 
speaks of the handicaps and difficulties 
under which our craftsmen worked, 
and of the ingenuity and skill with 
which they met and overcame them. 
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“For Modern Homes —a 
Whittall Anglo Persian 
of course” 


@ said Margaret to her Bridge Club 


aa 
s Take our living rooms ... and the activities that center around 
them... and how hard we try to make furniture and rugs blend in one 


perfect decorative scheme.” 


“Don’t mention activities,” said the 
energetic Mrs. Blake. ‘‘Between our own 
friends and the children’s . . . there’s 
something doing in our living room all 
the time.” 

“T must tell you about last night,” 
started Margaret. ‘Harry had some of 
his friends in to play cards for the first 
time—” 

“Tn this very room!” said a horrified 
voice. ‘With all your precious new fur- 
niture . . . and this wonderful rug.” 
“T said it was an Anglo Persian,”’ smiled 
Margaret. 

“But a rug with such delicate colors 
and exquisite pattern should be looked 
after carefully,” said someone else. 
“Just another modern feature of the 
Whittall Anglo Persian,”’ answered Mar- 
garet. “You can thoroughly enjoy its 
attractive, soft colors, knowing they will 
clean easily and come back looking 
fresh and new!’’ 

“That carries out our modern ideas on 
beautyand practicality, doesn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Blake. 

“And if you want to hear a little secret 
... T’ll whisper one,” continued Mar- 
garet. “Whittall Anglo Persians are also 
noted for their ability to co-operate with 
the modern budget . . . which makes 
them not only practical . . . but pos- 
sible.” 


“Would you recommend an Anglo Per- 
sian for my living room?” asked the 
New Member. “TI have a few pieces of 
walnut furniture... and one or’ two 
antiques in mahogany.” 


“By all means”. . . answered Mar- 
garet. “Many modern living rooms now 
contain more than one type furniture. 
An Anglo Persian with a pattern copied 
from some rare old Persian antique 
would blend beautifully . . . but if a 
more modern pattern appeals . . . you 
could find just what you want in that, 
too. The constant stream of new colors, 
patterns and designs in Anglo Persians 
makes this possible.” 


“T see that this rug gave you your ideas 
for your lovely draperies,” commented 
an observing member. 


“T’m glad you noticed that,” answered 
Margaret. “‘Once you buy an Anglo Per- 
sian it’s clear sailing as far as decorative 
problems are concerned. The basic colors 
you need for draperies . . . cushions 
. . and lamps. .. are right there for 
you to copy from. Simple, isn’t it?” 


“Here’s for happier . . . and brighter 
homes,” laughed Mrs. Blake. ‘‘Now, how 
about a little more bridge?” 

“Who cares about bridge,” said the 
New Member, throwing down her cards 
(which didn’t contain one trick) ... 
“when we can talk!” 


® Gossip about what is new in rugs generally mentions Whittall Anglo Persians .. . 
first. New patterns . . . new color combinations are constantly being brought out to suit 
your personal desires and enhance the charms of your furniture. There is a Whittall rug to 
fit any budget . . . go with any decorative scheme . . . period of furniture or type of wood. 


Note: This is the fourth story of a series about 


Margaret... 


her new home . . . and her rugs 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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HE spirit and mellowed char- 

acter of fine old pieces is 
retained in Baker reproductions. 
Meticulous care is given to details of 
design and finish. Materials and 
fitments are chosen for their 
appropriateness. 


This is the reason Baker Furniture 
was selected for so many of the 
rooms of the Mount Vernon replica 
at the French Colonial and Overseas 
Exposition in Paris, this summer. 
Lafayette’s bed (Figure 2) and the 
great banquet table, were especially 
built. Other pieces, including the 
Goddard block front chest (Figure 2), 





Fig. J 











and the china press (Figure 1), 
were chosen from the standard line. 


There are individual pieces or group- 
ings for bed, dining and living rooms, 
available in Early American and 
Provincial, as well as the more 
formal English and French styles. 
Prices are reasonable. Facilities of 
the “Custom Shop” offer a service of 
individualized, antique “Old World” 
finishes, or special decorative and 
color effects. Sold only through 
selected dealers. 














For Your Assistance 
in Home Furnishings 


A series of portfolios on the 
more important styles with 
plates showing many examples 
with historic descriptions, will 
be sent for 25c¢ each, or all five 
for $1. Address the factory. 


Early American, Maple 

Eighteenth Century English 
Mahogany 

Renaissance, Oak 

French 18th Century and 
Provincial 


Modern 











‘FIRST AID’ FOR ARCHITECTS 


[Continued from page 2 34] 


for my scheme of living?’ 

The architect would retort: ‘I 
will answer that if you will let me 
know more about your mode of 
life, your family, your future plans, 
your hopes and fancies. What are 
your social ambitions, your pleas- 
ures and recreations? Is your fami- 
ly likely to increase or decrease? 
Do you expect your income to 
changeappreciably ? Do you wish to 
live up to the limit of your income 
or do you wish to live and save?’ 
These very personal questions, it 
answered, may save later annoyance 
to the client. They may be com- 
pared to the case history which a 
doctor expects to hear when taking 
Over a new case. 

With such answers in mind, the 
architect can picture this client 
ten years from now and plan for 
that day as well as for the present. 
He can prepare a budget that will 
equitably allot a fair amount to 
each part of this project without 
upsetting the total to be spent. 
Many, many homes are never 
finished, as funds are exhausted 
before the furnishing and land- 
scape work are even considered. 
The fact that certain work has to 
be done at the finish of a job curtails 
the amount that will be available 
for this work under the usual pro- 
cedure. When no one warns the 
client of the multifarious expenses 
that building involves, he naturally 
goes on until his funds peter out. 

There are very few jobs which 
cannot be budgeted and their cost 
set up with a fair degree of accuracy 
if the client will freely and frankly 
state his problem to an architect in 
whom he has confidence. 


Social Questions 


Your social status and mode of 
life have more bearing on the 
plans than you may imagine. 
A New York architect, whose 
clients often belonged to the 
Long Island smart set, was design- 
ing a large and costly house for a 
retired Western merchant. The 
architect's conception of this client 
was limited to the impression 
gained in a few conferences in the 
architect's office and the exchange 
of a few letters. At the last min- 
ute, during the rush to get the 
drawings finished and mailed to 
the contractors estimating the 
house, the architect suddenly 
awakened to the fact that he had 
forgotten to include a drinking- 
room or bar in the house. Two of 
his draftsmen volunteered to work 
most of the night to correct the 
error on the working drawings. A 
convenient location was found 
off the library by stealing part of a 
storage closet, and the room was 
put in. 

The blueprints went out on 
scheduled time; a copy, of course, 
was sent to the owner. 

A telegram from the client ar- 
rived a day later saying: ‘Recall all 


drawings immediately. Will not 
build.’ 

Frantic long-distance calls soon 
revealed the fact that the owner 
was the leader in the local temper- 
ance society, a born and bred 
‘Dry.’ In fact, his telephone lan- 
guage revealed him to be a Dry 
fanatic. The architect's assump- 
tion that a bar should go in as a 
matter of course was due to the lack 
of any real knowledge of this man’s 
life or social interests. 

It is therefore most important 
that your architect have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the way in 
which you live. I know of one 
architect who was invited to stay 
at his client’s house for three 
months before the new plans were 
started so that he might become 
entirely familiar with the habits 
and customs of this family. The 
house resulting was one of the 
best in this country and was 
awarded a medal for success in 
design. 

Architects cannot expect such 
hospitality often, but they should 
expect and get some knowledge of 
how their clients entertain, how 
they play, and how they use their 
grounds. Do they live much on 
the porch and in the open? Do 
their relatives drop in on them for 
the week-end unannounced? Do 
they expect large groups of friends 
to arrive and find a welcome? 
These habits of life should all be 
known, so that the house will be 
built to fulfill the needs it is des- 
tined to meet. 


Aesthetic Considerations 


The third question, that of 
esthetics, is quite hazy in the 
minds of most people. They may 
know that they like So-and-so’s 
house and the one that the Joneses 
live in, but they cannot tell why 
nor can they feel sure that they 
would likeanother house which was 
just a little different. The client 
could be drawn out by such ques- 
tions as: Do you yearn for a formal 
villa-like house or do you prefer 
something rambling and informal? 
Do you like a home that is straight- 
forward and simple in design and 
plan, or one that is full of surprises 
and unexpected turns and corners? 
One of these answers may release a 
flood of useful suggestions and 
definitely i. the architect's 
way toward a design. Further, I 
would ask, ‘What type of roof do 
you like? One that is steep and 
cut with dormers, or one that is 
low and flat?’ The answers to all 
of these questions must mature 
over comnbdanable time, a year be- 
ing a minimum in which to expect 
sound answers. 

Materials are an important part 
of the zsthetics and also belong in 
the practical and financial category. 
We have to make selections of a 
wide variety of materials for the 
inside as well as the outside of the 
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Syracuse, N. Y. crite 

attractive - 

Sor in full color 2 
Eerstolio offered 


To Realize 


Utmost Savi 
most Savings 
in Building 
— select WeaTHERBEsT Stained Shingles for 
sidewalls and roofs. They are more thang 
shingles ... they are a building material 
that assures you the following advantages; 
Big saving in labor and handling over other 
materials, especially for sidewalls —A 
lower first-cost not only for sidewalls but 
for roof material that endures — A lappi 
insulation both summer and winter a 

saving of paint and repeated painting. 

WeatHerBest are 100% edge grain red 
cedar, hand sorted, stained and preserved 
by the special WeatHerBest process behind 
which there is a nineteen-year-old Weata- 
ERBEST policy: ‘Not to cheapen materials @ 
process to meet price competition." 


Send 10c (stamps or coin) for Portfolio 
of Homes, Color Chart and other Litera 
ture. Consider Weatuersest carefully for 
new work or to be quickly laid over old 
clapboards or stucco to give colorful “‘new 
home”’ beauty to old homes. WeaTHERBEST 
Srainep Suincte Co. Inc., 964 Island St., 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants: North 


Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul. Dis- 
tributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


=| STAINED SHINGLES | 


For Roors and Siwe-Wa 


After Modernizing 


Before Modernizing 
Service Sketch 


Send kodak or 
other papeeqreme 
of an ol 

andask for F REE 
WEATHERBEST 
Modernizing 
Sketch — no obli- 
gation. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co. Inc., 

964 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and 
handling. 

D Please send Portfolio of Photogravures showing 
WEATHERBEST Homes in delightful color comv.na- 
tions for New Home work. 

O Send modernizing booklet “* Making Old Houses 
Into Charming Homes” and details of Sketc 
Service. © Enclosed _ is ears of old home for 
FREE Modernizing Sketch 
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“PIPE PRESCRIPTION” 


k is practiced in these * 


beautiful Philadelphia homes! 


Wirn a historical background and a veri- 
table kingdom of surrounding townships, 
Philadelphia is recognized all over the 
world as a city of beautiful and artistic 
homes, 

“Philadelphia” is more than the actual 
city itself; for miles on every side extend 
home centers, country places and mag- 
nificent estates, and these homes rep- 
resent the utmost in design and material 
selection. 

Wallace and Warner, Philadelphia 
architects and builders, are responsible 
for many of these attractive homes, in all 
of which “pipe prescription” is a fixed 
feature and Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron 
Pipe is a standard specification in its 
proper places, 
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The outstanding developments of this 
concern are located at Minden Manor, 
Wynnewood, and Ashbridge Estate, Rose- 
mont. Here homes, ranging in cost from 
$20,000 to $200,000, stand in beauty and 
continuous service, testifying to the wis- 
dom and economy of “pipe prescription.” 

“Pipe prescription” is the established 
practice of selecting a certain type of pipe 
for a certain type of service. Practical 
economy and other important features 
considered, there is no single kind of pipe 
material that will blanket a job. We do 
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not even claim that Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe is ideal for all-round 
specification. What we do claim—and all 
claims are based on actual performance 
records—is that in the places where its 
superiority has been established through 
service, Byers Pipe is a true investment. 
Since 1864, Byers has been the standard 
of wrought-iron quality. It is identified by 
a Spiral Stripe. As further assurance of 
the genuine, the name “Byers” is also im- 
printed in the metal. A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. 


BYERS —...... PIPE 


AN INVESTMENT 


NOT AN OUTLAY 
7S | 
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Carved Oak 


Reproductions « Adaptations 


Our historical furniture traces its ancestry to 
the work of the 16th and 17th century cabinet- 
maker. It is filled with the charm of the past, 
retaining the quaint old forms, the elaborate 
carving and sturdy workmanship of the origi- 
nals. There are great tables, magnificent cabi- 
nets, curious chests, desks, chairs, benches and 
other items suggested by museum pieces. They 
may be grouped, with great latitude for indi- 
vidual taste, into collections of extraordinary 
interest for the dining room, living room, li- 
brary, office, studio and club. 





This English sideboard is a notable 
example of paneling 


Why not add to your collection of fine furni- 
ture one or more of these historic examples of 
oak craftsmanship? They possess the true heir- 
loom qualities of artistic merit and enduring 
workmanship. Or better yet, plan a complete 
oak room — it will add greatly to the distinction 
of your home. 








Send for our illustrated booklet — it gives | 
the history of dozens of beautiful carved oak 
specimens. Ask us to assist you with your fur- 


nishing problems. Many of the finer stores have 
our furniture on display. 


Grand Rapids 
Bookcase and Chair Co. 


Hastings, Michigan 
Showrooms, Grand Rapids 
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‘FIRST AID’ FOR ARCHITECTS 


house. The owner who mulls over 
these possibilities for some time 
will in the end be most pleased 
with his completed structure. 

Outside there are the walls, 
roofs, trim, porch floors, leaders, 
and many other items to be con- 
sidered. Inside there are the walls, 
ceiling, trim, and floors for every 
room, as well as the variety of 
fixtures and fittings to be chosen. 
Looked at in this way, it seems an 
endless task to make definite choices 
for all items; however, the prob- 
lem is much simplified when one 
realizes that many spaces inside 
may be grouped for similar treat- 
ment. 

All of this investigating that I 
am advising you to do does not 
mean that you can expect no help 
from your architect or that you are 
to dictate to him just what you 
want. Together, with knowledge 
on the subject, you may reach 
decisions that have a very good 
chance of being right—you know- 
ing your likes and your require- 
ments, and he knowing the tech- 
nical qualifications. 

This is what invariably happens 
in building the usual house. Some 
Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Client are 
wandering through their half- 
finished home, so interested that 
at least they can see the actual 
size of rooms and the view from 


[ Continued from page 2 50] 


the windows. ‘Yes, this must be 
the linen closet,’ says Mrs. Client. 
‘You are right,’ answers her hus- 
band. ‘Well, those shelves will 
never do; I want room to place the 
blankets folded twice, and these 
shelves are only about a foot wide.’ 
Next they wander into the pantry; 
here she finds that the sink has two 
compartments and she wants only 
one, as she always uses dishpans. 
So they go along making changes 
that cost extra money as well as 
trouble and delay. Electric out- 
lets have to be moved, the radia- 
tors are not covered like those she 
saw installed last week in a friend's 
house. On seeing that the plumbing 
fixtures are plain white, she says, 
‘They are now made in such nice 
colors. I saw some last week at 
my cousin's.’ Her husband ad- 
mits that the architect had men- 
tioned colored fixtures one day, 
but that he had thought such frills 
were unnecessary. 

A house whose details have been 
thought over carefully at the out- 
set by all those interested, all the 
decisions being given to the archi- 
tect while he is still making the 
drawings, will result in a home to 
fit the client financially, physically, 
and esthetically, and one that the 
architect can point to with pride 
as a real solution to the problem of 
his client. 


EFFECTIVE ECONOMIES 


[ Continued from page 232] 


doors. Instead there is simply a 
plain band which is the edge of 
the door frame. The wallpaper is 
carried over on to the frame a scant 
1’’ as an extra insurance against 
any cracks showing. 

At the windows the wall board 
is carried directly across the edge 
of the window-pulley stile to its 
inner face, and the only finish here 
is a narrow plain band formed 
by the stop bead, which is made 
square edge and 3” thick instead of 
the customary }’’. The dado cap is 
extremely delicate, being 3” x 2”; 
the base is only 33’ high and 3’ 
thick and there is no room cornice. 

By using this type of finish, not 
only have bills for this part of the 
work been reduced wy consider- 
able carpentry labor saved, but 
painting bills have also been cut 
down and in maintenance there are 
fewer places to dust and to repaint. 

With these methods also there is 
a saving in the cost of insulation, 
since the owner gets an insulated 
house without paying extra for it. 


slabs used on the outside (stock 4’ 
widths are sufficient here) tend to 
make a very rigid house and of 
course, being used also on the 
inside, double its effectiveness. 
Lath and plaster, on the other 
hand, do not add much to the 
stiffness of a house. The house 
shown of Mr. and Mrs. Barnes was 
built entirely according to the 
methods just described. The in- 
sulating effect of the two layers of 
fibre board reduces fuel consum 
tion considerably. The rae 
finish of this house is as simple in 
principle as the inside, resulting in 
a distinctive character. 

Much can be accomplished to- 
ward building a house less ex- 
pensively by keeping the mass of 
the house down. Compact plans 
can be worked out reducing halls 
to a minimum and eliminating 
some features. Probably it is per- 
fectly proper to indulge a desire for 
one large room, which would logi- 
cally be the living-room, but 
kitchens may well be small and be 


































































Before you 
C urnish 


en 
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efinish 
YOUR 
FLOORS 


Tex charm of any room, agree home-beauty 

experts, starts with the floor. Furniture and 
drapes, no matter how new or smart, can- 
not hope to play their part if your floors 
are dull, lifeless, streaked or spotted. 

And now that Double X is here, you 
yourself can refinish your floors! With 
Double X you say goodbye to the fuss and 
fumes of varnish removers, benzine, gas 
oline and ill-smelling bleaches; to say noth- 
ing of lame backs and “sandpaper hands.” 

For Double X is double-action: in one 
operation it removes varnish, shellac, war, 
dirt, and bleaches the floor back to the ong 
nal wood. All you need is a can of Double 
X, a pail of boiling water and a mop! 

At leading paint and hardware stores in 
two sizes: pound can (75¢), holds enough 
to “do over” an average floor; 4 oz. carton 
(25¢) for cleaning smaller surfaces. Se 
Special Trial Offer in coupon below. 
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IN THIS BOOK 





You will find the 
secret of lower 


jue WTS. + 


AFTER exhaustive experiments and 
tests covering many years, Johns- 
Manville has perfected a new method 
of home insulation. Quick . . . simple 
... effective. 

The story of its development. . . 
How it is saving house owners 20-35% 
of fuel costs... What it will do for you, 
whether your house is an old one or 
under construction ... all contained 
in a new booklet which we will gladly 
send to you, free. 

Briefly, J-M Home Insulation is 
‘wool” made from melted rock. 
Blown under air pressure into the 
spaces between walls and under attic 
floors, it makes an invisible wall within 
your walls...a barrier against cold in 
winter, against heat in summer. 

e 
We will gladly send you the name of 
the J-M contractor in your locality 
and at the same time send you the 
booklet, “Now you can blow year 
*round comfort into your home.” 
Address Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue at 41st St., New York City. 


« 





* 


J-M Home Insulation is 
quickly and simply installed 





Sohns-Manville 


JM| Home Insulation 


254 








EFFECTIVE ECONOMIES 


[ Continued from page 2 52] 


than other types, and is conse- 
quently less expensive. It has been 
said of this type of house that the 
bedrooms are certain to be uncom- 
fortable in warm weather. This 
need not, however, be true. Fol- 
lowing the special construction 
methods described in this article 
automatically insulates the bed- 
rooms against heat. An extra 3” 
of fibre board on the roof would 
tend to make it very efficiently 
insulated, and the bedrooms, if 
planned with cross ventilation, 
would be entirely comfortable. 


Other Savings 


Warm-air heating has, in recent 
years, been greatly improved, until 
now it has a great deal to recom- 
mend it for heating a small house, 
since it will satisfactorily heat all 
its rooms. These new systems 
come equipped with automatic 
humidifiers connected to the house 
plumbing, and they deliver a moist, 
agreeable heat that is pleasant to 
breathe and keeps the finish of the 
house from drying out and display- 
ing annoying cracks, besides pre- 
serving in the same way the furni- 
ture. These systems, with all these 
advantages, are several hundred 
dollars cheaper to install than 
other systems. 

Cellars seem to be an American 
fetish. Considerable money can be 
spent to excavate a cellar under the 
entire house which may become 
little more than a reservoir of damp 
odors. Storage can easily and more 
economically be provided else- 
where. Money can be saved on 
foundations by excavating deeply 
under a house only an area large 
enough to provide for the furnace, 
and, for the rest, having just a 
space under the first floor in which 
to circulate warm air from the 
furnace-room. 


Epitome of Economical Ideas 


The little house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack E. Pulver, in Waban, Massa- 
chusetts, of which a perspective 
view is shown, is an epitome of the 
economical ideas here explained, 
and is to be built according to the 
special construction methods de- 
scribed. It is compact in plan and 
in mass. It is not only economical 
in the monetary sense, it is eco- 
nomical in requirements, in space, 
and in the labor that will be neces- 
sary to maintain it. To obtain a 
home with the ordinary con- 
veniences, not spending so much 
upon equipment that there are no 
resources left for some specially 
beautiful things, and not having 
so large a house and so much re- 
sulting responsibility that there is 
no leisure or peace of mind in 
which to enjoy it, is a principle 
that should be more generally 
followed. 


The dining-room is eliminated 
in this house. The living-room has 
been made rather large, with a 
recess off its farther end where a 
table may be set for entertaining. 
For ordinary meals there is an 
alcove in the kitchen so situated 
as to get the early morning sun. 
The elimination of the dining- 
room in favor of a larger living- 
room is gaining favor among pro- 
fessional people; work is thereby 
lessened, and for young families it 
means less furniture to buy. As 
this house is designed for a land- 
scape architect, a drafting-room 
has been included. 

This house presents the idea of 
the garden as an adjunct of the 
house, a necessary part of it. The 
garden really should be an outdoor 
living-room, just as naturally 
walled in for privacy as any of the 
rest of the living quarters of 
the family, and in this house the 
budget has been made to include 
the treatment of the whole lot and 
the correct planting of the garden. 

This system of construction 
makes it possible to build small 
houses much more rapidly — there 
is no waiting for plaster to dry, 
for one thing. The quicker the 
contractor can build a small house, 
the cheaper he can build it, since 
he can build more houses in a year 
with a consequent increase in 
profits. The owner, too, benefits, 
as he saves something on rent 
while he is waiting for his new 
house to be ready. 


Small Economies Effective 


The total cost of a house can be 
decreased most easily by a series 
of small economies. A little here 
and a little there will in the sum 
make an appreciable difference in 
the total cost. So in the method 
described saving has been effected 
in many ways: in labor, which 
means a shortening of the period 
of building; in the size of framing 
timbers; in the elimination of 
plastering and special insulation; 
in the decreased excavation, and 
in the simplification of the interior 
finish. These savings are not 
theoretical, they are actual. I 
have tried them out in part in 
several houses, and in their en- 
tirety in the Barnes house. The 
Pulver house is to follow them 
completely, and this house and 
garden will be built for less than 
$8000. By adapting these methods 
to the story-and-a-half Colonial 
house, which in its plan and mass 
lends itself to economical building, 
I have demonstrated that a com- 
fortable house of this character, 
conceived in the fine spirit of the 
Colonial and with detail specially 
designed and carried out to be in 
keeping with the house, can be 
built for a price that a couple 
planning to spend from $65 to $75 
a month for rent can afford to pay. 
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The closing date for entries in our 


Small House Competition is 


October 15 


All entries must be in our hands on 
or before that date. If you have not 


received a copy of the conditions, 


write now 





Competition Editor 
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Good Advice 


Milton Tucker's 
Buying An 


Honest House 


“No house at all is better than 
a poorly built one at a high 
. . » The best piece of ad- 


price. 
vice is given 
in the first 
chapter. 
‘Choose 
your house 
on a rainy 
day.’ Then 
you will 
know where 
the roof 


leaks, whether there are proper 
eaves-spouts and gutters, and, 
especially if it has been raining 
for a week or so, whether the 
cellar holds water. The first ex- 
penditure in 
buying your 
house should 
be, either a 
course in con- 
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With certain types of clay tile a 
greater upkeep expense must be ex- 

ted, especially in the more rigor- 
ous climates where ice and snow 
play havoc. Other types of clay tile 
will stand plenty of wear and tear; 
among these are the thicker flat 
slab or shingle types. The one- 
inch-thick slab-type baked shale 
tile probably comes as near being 
indestructible as any type of 
roofing. 


Tuere are also several brands of 
asbestos shingles which have been 
designed to resemble closely weath- 
ered wood shingles, both in col- 
or and in grain. They are made 
with worn corners, weather-beaten 
edges, and a range of colors and 
widths, so that when in place they 
are an excellent imitation of old 
wood shingles and, like the clay 
tile, are fireproof and very durable. 
When purchasing asbestos shingles 
remember to obtain those which are 
colored with unfading mineral ox- 
ide colors. 

There has always been more or 
less confusing of asbestos and as- 
phalt shingles. Asbestos shingles 
are made of asbestos fibre and port- 
land cement, are rigid, and usually 
colored a light gray, red, green, 
ot black. Asphalt shingles are of 
flexible, asphalt-saturated felt and 
are usually coated with red, 
green, or blue-black crushed slate 
or red crushed brick. Asphalt 
shingles are obtainable in different 
thicknesses, the thicker butts 
giving longer service as well as im- 
proving the appearance. Some of 
these shingles, especially the heavy 
gtades of blue-black, are a good 
imitation of blue-black slate and 
aresomewhat lessexpensive, though 
less durable and less fireproof. 


Anorner advantage which as- 
phalt shingles have over certain 
other types is their lighter weight. 
If you are considering re-roofing 
with a heavier shingle than is now 
on your roof, it would be well for 
you to have a competent builder or 
architect examine the rafters to see 
if they are strong enough to carry 
the additional weight. It may be 
possible to strengthen the roof 
framing by providing additional 
collar beams to tie together raft- 
ers on opposite sides of the roof. 
Unusually long rafters may some- 
times be supported by studs down 
to the bearing partitions. (Bearing 
partitions are those supported by 
Partitions or girders on the floor 

low.) However, it may not be 
possible to strengthen the roof 
framing sufficiently to support 
heavy shingles such as slate, and 
in this case lighter-weight shingles 
such as slate-surfaced asphalt shin- 
gles will be found an excellent 
ightweight substitute for slate, 
thick asbestos, and heavy tile. 

To increase the life of asphalt 
shingles one manufacturer has ap- 





KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 2 18] 


plied to the slate chips a coating of 
pure copper metal which eventually 
weathers or stains to an attractive 
bluish green. Shingles are also 
made of genuine sheet copper, also 
of sheet zinc and aluminum. The 
last two weather to soft gray tones. 

There are many people who dread 
re-roofing because the new raw 
shingles present such an _ ugly 
contrast to the soft weathered 
tones of the older brick and stone 
walls. To solve this problem many 
manufacturers are making shingles 
which have a weathered appear- 
ance before they leave the factory. 
At least they do not have that ob- 
jectionable machine-made appear- 
ance. We have already described 
tile and asbestos shingles made to 
resemble weathered wood shingles. 
These shingles are also made to 
imitate old stone and slate roofs, 
even to the worn edges and corners 
and mossy colors. Wood shingles 
can be stained to resemble the sil- 
very gray or rustic brown of shin- 
gles which have weathered a few 
years. Even slate shingles may be 
had with rough cleft surfaces, 
broken corners, and irregular sizes 
and shapes to make them appear 
more rustic. 


Re-roorinc can be done at any 
time of year that suits one’s fancy 
or budget. It might be well to 
remember, however, that re-roofing 
causes much wear and tear on 
lawns, shrubbery, and flowers, due 
to the erection of scaffolding and 
the passing of workmen back and 
forth. As the old shingles are re- 
moved they are thrown to the 
ground, and the poor flowers get 
snowed under and often receive 
injuries from which it takes them 
the whole summer to recover. Con- 
sequently if re-roofing is done in the 
late fall or early spring there will 
be fewer casualties among your 
favorites. Fall is even better than 
spring, for the buds have not yet 
swollen and there is less likelihood 
of interruptions to the shingling 
because of sudden showers, with 
the consequent damage from rain 
entering the exposed roof. 


Tuen there is the old argument 
about removing the present shin- 
gles. Shall we leave the old shin- 
gles on and nail the new ones right 
over them, or shall we strip the roof 
down to the bare boards before 
applying the new shingles? The 
present shingles must be removed 
if they are of some hard material, 
or if the butts are too thick and 
regular to forma good foundation 
for the new ones. But the present 
shingles may be left on if they pre- 
sent a reasonably smooth surface 
to receive the new, and if they are 
of some material, such as wood or 
asphalt, through which nails can 
be driven into the roof boards 
below. 


There is one exception to this 
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Absolutely true 


to their colors — 


ORINOKA 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 














The grace and elegance of deep 
Georgian windows; from the 
Orinoka booklet 


Ir 1s very important, this matter of color-fastness. On it 
depends the permanent beauty of the room you are decorating. 

With Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies you may 
create exactly the effect you wish, and know that it will 
endure. You may choose colors so fragile that they seem 
the wildest extravagance, colors so mellow that they might 
have come out of a piece of old-world brocade, and you 
may hang these draperies in the strongest light, confident 
that they will not fade. 

But it is more than the fine materials of Orinoka drap- 
eries that guarantees their color-permanence. Consummate 
skill in dyeing is also necessary. Orinoka yarns are dyed by 
a special process by skilled craftsmen. Your protection in 
buying Orinoka Sunfast Draperies is in this tag attached 
to every bolt: “These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the sun or 
from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

If you would like a copy of our booklet, “Draperies and 
Color Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. We will 
also send the name of a nearby dealer who will show you 
Orinoka fabrics as they really are. The Orinoka Mills, 183 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies ... colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, ““Drap- 
eries and Color Harmony’’? I am enclosing 10 cents. 


Name 





Street. ecu 
City _State 





1411 
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Hardy New England Grown 
Best by Test 





Redcedar 


DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY 
is attained only by 


Discriminating Selection 


If you would have a garden that 
reflects good taste you must use 
care in the selection of your plants. 
But if you are unable to select your 
materials personally, at least be cer- 
tain of its source. Order from firms of 
known dependability. 

For nearly half a century, we have 
been raising only the finest of orna- 
mental trees, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens and perennials. Our many 
years of experience in supplying only 
the best is at your service. 

We welcome your inquiries and are pleased 
to assist you in solving your garden problems. 
Our personnel is courteous and capable. 

Our Landscape Department is qualified to 
handle large or small problems of designs and 
planting, and our Nursery Department has 
developed many new and interesting methods 
of supplying only the best. 


THREE ARISTOCRATS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
All Balled and Burlapped Specimens 


Redcedar, Juniperus virginiana. Tree with 
many forms from narrow columnar to 
broadly conical. Our hardy New England 
type is far superior to the western and 
southern forms. 
2-3 ft. Specimens $3.00 each 
at $2.70 each 
3-4 ft. Specimens $4.00 each 
at $3.60 each 
Koyamai Spruce, Picea koyamai. New nar- 
row pyramidal conifer, distinct and beautiful. 
2-3 ft. $3.25 ea. — Five or more at $2.70 ea. 
3-4 ft. $5.00 ea. —Five or more at $4.50 ea. 
Redvein Enkianthus, Enkianthus campanu- 
latus. This charming Japanese ericaceous 
plant grows 6-10 feet high and in early 
Spring is a mass of dainty pink bell-shaped 
flowers. A wonderful stock of perfect speci- 
mens. 





Five or more 


Five or more 


12-18 inch $2.00 each — Five or more at 
$1.80 each 

18-24 inch $3.00 each — Five or more at 
$2.70 each 








Redvein Enkianthus 


Visit Kelsey-Highlands Nursery if possible — or 
send for our illustrated catalog. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, Dept. E 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 











KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 25 5] 


rule, which is that old wood 
shingles must be removed before 
new wood shingles are applied, 
because the new ones are apt to rot 
more rapidly if placed over old 
ones; moreover, the two layers of 
roofing are too bulky to finish off 
properly along the edges of the 
roof. On the other hand, asphalt 
shingles and rigid asbestos-cement 
shingles have been applied over old 
wood shingles with satisfactory 


results and have been known to 
stay in place even during Florida 
hurricanes. If the old shingles 
offer a suitable base for the new, 
the expense and mess of removing 
them can be avoided. Moreover, 
if the old shingles have any insu- 
lating value, such as is the case 
with wood and asphalt-saturated 
felt, leaving them on the roof will 
give added insulation to the house 
and therefore reduce fuel bills. 


ALPINE DIANTHUSES 


[ Continued from page 227] 





Dianthus furcatus likes sunny fissures in the rocks 


market, but constant in seed which 
can be had from England. It is a 
fairy treasure for the July rock 
garden or moraine. 

The alpine pink itself, Dianthus 
alpinus, can be the glory of its race, 
but demands lime and good drain- 
age and will not tolerate a heavy 
soil. This is a true alpine that 
makes sheeting mats of glossy 
dark green leaves. The great 
blooms are borne singly on short 
stems of three or four inches, and 
vary from soft pink to rose-crim- 
son. They open first in May and 
June, then often bloom again later 
in the season. Given the proper 
conditions, this is easily grown. 
There has been some complaint, 
however, that it is subject to car- 
nation fly and wireworm. D. alpi- 
nus carmineus is a carmine form with 
dark crimson centre and blooms 
that sit just above the glossy 
foliage. 

One of the very loveliest of all 
has finally come to our market — 
D. callizonus. This little-known 
treasure is a real find for the rock 
garden, even though one that has 
been accounted just a little coy and 
hard to please. It is essentially a 
lime lover, and somewhat after the 


manner of D. alpinus, but of larger 
bloom and more delicate coloring, 
darkly banded and flecked with 
white. The flowers sit close on 
little two-inch stems above the 
cushion of stiff and glaucous 
broader leaves. A light but rich 
soil seems best for this, and there 
is some question about tempering 
the sun with a little shade. It 
does seem to resent division bit- 
terly, while slugs draw to it as to 
a lodestone. It is also a thirstier 
plant than most of its family. 
June is its official month of greatest 
beauty, but the blooms come and 
go late into the fall. There is 
considerable variation in this treas- 
ure as it roams the mountains of 
Southeastern Europe, and some 
forms of it reach a foot in height. 
Dianthus glacialis neglectus (D. 
neglectus) follows the alpine pink 
in bloom, and is probably the most 
used of all the alpine forms of this 
flower. Were but one alpine Dian- 
thus possible in the garden, this 
in the greater number of cases 
would probably be the best choice. 
While at its best in mid-June, it 
graciously blooms again in August 
and September. There is a shade 
of cherry in the bright carmine 














"BETTER 


Now is the right time to start develop. 
ing healthy lawns and plants for nex 
season. Summer’s killing heat de 
vitalizes them just as it does yoy, 
They need care, bood —now... 

...and DRICONURE, an all-organic. 
humus fertilizer will quickly revive — 
re-vitalize — them. It will build q 
strong, tough root system that will be 
better able to withstand the ravages of 
winter. It will get right down about 
the roots and permanently improve 
the soil they grow in, for DRICONURE 
is composed of Peat Moss and cow 
manure, concentrated — finest of 
Nature’s own fertilizer and humus. 

You can’t equal the results Driconure 
produces with less desirable substitutes, 
Driconure is Nature’s own way. Use it 
now to prepare for next seasons results, 
At all good dealers — or direct. Litera- 
ture and prices gladly sent on request. 











ATKINS & 
DURBROW 


INC. 
165-M John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Also sole distributors 
of GPM Peat Moss. 
Literature and prices 
on request. 
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# fa show how Templin-Bradley’s 
specially imported Dutch Bulbs 
make your garden brilliant with color, 
we make this ‘‘get acquainted” offer: 


1 Chi 
$1.06 ValueforOnly.. & bs 
FREE! Our 46th Annual Fall Planting Guide 
full of planting information and listing the 
best bulbs, roses, shrubs, perennials and 
new Rock Garden Plants for fall planting. 
free catalog t or send 50c cash, 
bs cones for TEN Bie BULBS and catalog, to 
IN- DLEY COMPANY 
Bia DETHOIT AVENUE -- CLEVELAND, 0, 













TREE PEONIES 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


Farr Nursery Co. ,Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 








DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich, clean artificial 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, withoutanimals. Youowe 
it to yourself to know about this method. Interesting par- 
ticulars free. ADCO, 1730 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FLOWERS 
FOR EVERY GARDEN 
by Louise Bush-Brown 


An invaluable stock of information for the 
amateur gardener, whose problems are ap- 
proached directly, succinctly, and helpfully. 
$1.75 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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flowers, and the petal reverses are 
buff. They are borne one or two on 
stiff stems of three to six inches. 
Unlike most of its race, the neg- 
lected pink tends to dislike lime. 
It is a tap-rooting species, which 
in nature often sends out runners, 
but in the garden seems rather to 
broaden its tuft of low grassy 
leaves. Light stony soil in the sun 
will please it, or it can be the glory 
of a moraine. 

Dianthus glacialis, the ice pink, 
is a temperamental species perhaps 
more beloved for .its elusiveness 
than for any outstanding exquisite- 
ness. While the ice pink can be 
made very happy in gritty sand and 
peat, either in moraine or in well- 
drained rock pocket, I believe its 
variety neglectus will bring more 
joy. Those among you whose 
hearts turn to miniature jewels may 
choose another form of D. glacialzs 
in D. freynit or D. microlepis, two 
wee treasures particularly precious, 
though hardly distinguishable from 
each other. They form neat little 
mats of soft, rather broad, leaves, 
the former blue-gray, the latter 
green. The light pink or blush 
flowers are held close to the foliage 
on short stems of only an inch or 
two, and come in June. These are 
compact little tufty plants, rarely 
more than six inches across, deli- 
cate, dainty, and charming for ei- 
ther moraine or choice rock pocket. 

Greece sends us another small 
and beautiful miniature in Dian- 


WHAT KIND 


ALPINE DIANTHUSES 


[Continued from page 2 56] 


thus pyridicolus, somewhat after the 
habit of the maiden pink, but in- 
finitely more dainty and compact 
in its gray-green cushions and 
bright pink blooms that edge so 
delightfully over the top of a rock 
from July through September. 

Dianthus brevicaulis and D. haema- 
tocalyx are two rather similar pinks 
in the manner of their close cush- 
ions of stiff and sharp flat leaves, 
and the formation of their blooms. 
They differ, though, in the manner 
of carrying their flowers, D. brevi- 
caulis holding them singly on the 
stems, while its sister plant bears 
them in a loose spike of three to 
five through July. The red calyx 
is prominently baggy, and the large 
toothed blooms a pinkish purple 
with bearded throat, and buff re- 
verse. D. brevicaulis isa rosy mauve. 

The Dianthus family may be 
propagated from cuttings taken 
with a heel, or very easily grown 
from seed sown in the usual man- 
ner. I like a surfacing of sharp 
sand for all alpine seeds — it 
seems to help a little against the 
dread damping off. The family 
hybridizes rather readily, and with 
a few good forms growing in the 
garden there is infinite interest in 
the possibilities of natural hybrids. 
D. alpinus, D. glacialis neglectus, 
D. callizonus, D. sternbergii, D. 
sylvestris, and D. caesius are all 
known as good parents, while 
others mentioned in this article 
hold much promise. 


OF GARDEN? 


[ Continued from page 2 37] 


view of the fact that there are few 
who can reproduce the effects of 
nature and have them appear 
natural. The ideal development, if 
one had space enough, would be 
the segregation of the ground into 
formal and informal portions, so 
that the spirit could find refresh- 
ment for every mood. If the owner 
is a person who finds his greatest 
satisfaction in the culture of indi- 
vidual plants, let him have a place 
set aside for his human weakness 
(and it is a lovable weakness, too) 
or let him restrain himself to the 
use of such as will find a place in 
his design. But above all, he 
should allow the hand of man to 
create the fullest beauty of which 
it is capable. The garden possess- 
ing harmony of design affords 
content and restfulness throughout 
the year, for the foundation of its 
beauty is deeper than the happy 
accident of planting or massing of 
colors, or the adventitious effects 
of seasons. 

To construct a sweetly reason- 
able garden one must begin by 
laying down the axial lines or 
skeleton of the design. The first 


and foremost step of this process 
should be to determine the most 
agreeable views, or the longest 
distances, and to take advantage 
of them to create vistas. If one has 
a vista in one’s garden, marked by 
a terminating object or a view at 
the end, preferably seen from a 
main door or window or other 
important point, the plot takes 
its place at once in the category of 
the gardens of intelligence. The 
method of the great Le Nétre, who 
constructed the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, consisted in cutting an allée 
through a wood; he cut, in fact, a 
whole system of allées, connecting 
various points of interest, so that 
his gardens were made up of a 
series of vistas, terminated usually 
by upspringing fountains. The 
effect of these formal lines was 
enhanced by the fact that they 
passed through bosquets, — places 
of relaxed formality, —and the 
contrast heightened the dramatic 
wer. 

Whether our gardens be large or 
small, we can learn a lesson from 
Le Notre. His principle of limiting 
the lateral vision to produce an 
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Bearing eloquent testimony to its sturdy neatness and aristocratic 
bearing, Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence finds ready acceptance among 
the beautiful surroundings of country estates and urban homes. An 
effective barrier against trespass and a dependable guardian to playing 
children, it is, in addition, an attractive frame for the home landscape. 
Made of the finest copper-bearing, rust-resisting steel and heavily zinc 
coated after weaving. Sales and erection service available everywhere. 


quest. 


Replete with 
(Zit YUE photographs 


of Pittsburgh 


Chain-Link Fences in actual use will be mailed on re- 
. - Simply tear off this corner of the page, write 
name and address on the margin and mail to 





(Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 





730 Union Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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—Lightweight Lawn Rake 


4 for Fall Service on Lawns 


Unexcelled for raking leaves off 
your lawn or cleaning around 
shrubbery, flowerbeds, and paths 
during the fall season. Convex- 
shape steel frame is light, strong, 
rigid; flat, flexible spring steel 
teeth keep their shape. Finished 
in green enamel, with double 


“s lacquered handle attached. 
Sold at Hardware and Department Stores 


Made by EASTERN TOOL & MEG. Co. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 








Two sizes 


24 inch 


18 inch 




















REGAL DELPHINIUM 


(Hardy Larkspur). One of the finest 


strains available today — heavy, 


compact growth, 


large individual 


flowers in long, dense spikes, in colors 


from 


pink shades to deep blue, 


mostly double and truly regal. 35c 
each, $3.50 dozen, $25, 100. Com- 
plete printed instructions for plant- 
ing and culture included. 


Our catalogue of perennials, lilies, 
rare orchids, and ferns, shrubs and 
evergreens mailed on request. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 


insecticide, 


of America. 











Trade Mark Registered 


water. 


FUNG-O 





PYRETHRUM s 
resistant type o 


Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray, for 


a quarter century 


the nationally recognized standard 
protects 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens against 
the costly ravages of destructive in- 
sect pests. Recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden Club 


your plants, 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


Wilson’s A winc (Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
ray. Easily controls more 
insect such as Japanese 
Beetle, Mexican Bean Beetle, Red Spider, 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White Fly, 
etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 


Then there is Wilson’s 


. an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 
5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.00. 


Dept. B9 eo 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 











Crocuses Roses 
Bulb time is here! A Freesias Regal Lilies 
beautiful spring garden, Hyacinths Tulips 
radiant with gorgeous er Sill 
blooms, is the result rajegney ea Scilla 
of careful fall planting. Jonquils Snowdrops 
Daffodils Glory-of-the-Snow 
If you will check the items you would like to see in your spring . 


garden, we will have some of the nurseries send you their literature. 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


The House Beautiful Publishing Corp., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


I desire information on the bulbs I have checked. 


Address 





Name 
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effect of great extent is a useful one, 
whether our view stops at the end 
of a small lot, or whether it is 
extended to a distant scene without 
the boundaries that give us a 
sense of worlds beyond. The vista 
is the most unified of all landscape 
compositions, the most definite; 
wherever it is present there are 
character and distinction. It is of 
such importance that it deserves 
special consideration by itself, and 
a foundation will perhaps be laid 
for gardens of intelligence if the 
discussion here does not go beyond 
this one element. 

Although the lines of the vista 
suggest formality, it may be carried 
out in informal planting. The de- 
gree of informality that may be 
achieved is shown in the illustra- 
tion of the broad lawn beneath the 
rows of orchard trees. By using 
different materials the vista may be 
adapted to any variety of landscape 
treatment. In a spacious scene the 
emotional power of a long view 
through overarching trees is com- 
parable to the effect of a Gothic 
cathedral. In a more intimate 
landscape the vista still gives a 
feeling of distance, while offering 
an easy direct path for the eye 
along its length and an invitation 
to proceed toward a closer view of 
the terminating feature at its end. 

When one has decided upon the 
location of the vista and the effect 
to be achieved, the next considera- 
tion is the choice of material from 
which it is to be made. Selection 
of the enframing plants will be 
guided by the character of the 
ground and the style of the house, 
the formality or informality of the 
treatment as a whole. Whether the 
eye follows a walk or a road, an 
avenue or an allée, depends on the 
scale of the layout. An avenue of 
trees is an effective addition to the 
necessary roadway. The trees may 
be clipped to a formal shape, or 
allowed to grow naturally. Such 
examples as poplars, cypresses, 
yews, lindens, elms, hawthorns, or 
plane trees, readily suggest them- 
selves. Or, supposing the scale to 
be that of a small garden, we may 
have a turf panel lined by an in- 
formal shrub planting, or a paved 
walk between flower borders and 
hedges. A vine-covered pergola, a 
rose arbor, a pleached alley — 
these are more architectural means 
of outlining a vista, and they may 
always be kept to a definite size or 
shape. On a hillside garden a long 
series of steps, planted on each side 
by cypresses, for example, suggests 
the Italian treatment. It is the 
repetition of accents that makes the 
rhythm of the vista, the balanced 
masses vanishing in a straight line 
toward the horizon. 

The focal point at the termina- 
tion of the vista must be worthy of 
its place, since all other objects in 
the landscape are shut out in order 
that it may dominate the view. 
It must first of all be in the right 
scale. In a small garden it may be 


in the form of a sculptured figure, 
a fountain, an arch, a seat, or a 
shelter of some sort. Often a sun- 
dial or bird bath is adequate to 
mark the point. Again it may bea 
distant view of the sea, a hill or 
mountain, that constitutes the 
attraction. One of the most suc- 
cessful terminating features that | 
have seen in a small garden was a 
gate, which happened to be at the 
boundary of the property and gave 
on to the open country beyond; 
it served the double purpose of 
marking the end of the path and at 
the same time inviting the way- 
farer to further adventures in the 
distant land ahead. 

Another element to be con- 
sidered is the effect of light and 
shade. It is desirable to have units 
of shadow and units of sunlight in 
all garden designs. In the case of 
the vista the path itself is fre- 
quently shadowed, and therefore 
the contrast of sunlight at the end 
is doubly valuable. Often a bright 
open space takes the place of any 
terminating feature, for in itself it 
is sufficient to attract the spectator 
toward it. Whatever the focal 
point may be, its effect will be 
greatly enhanced if strong sunlight 
is allowed to strike it. A white 
sculptured figure against a dark 
background of green makes a 
dramatic climax with the light 
upon it. 

On all counts, then, the vista is 
a distinguishing mark of the 
garden of intelligence. It has the 
power to modify the apparent 
extent of the ground, to push back 
the boundary line. It gives a sense 
of space, a glimpse of distance, a 
lift to the imagination. It shows 
that the garden has been planned 
with forethought, that full ad- 
vantage has been taken of the site. 
Such a feature is worth some study 
on our part if our gardens are to 
compare favorably with those of 
other lands. 

Having seen how France dis- 
plays her | pony intellectual 
traits, and England her romantic 
leanings, we begin to wonder what 
our own gardens reveal, and 
whether the ideal style for our 
country has yet been reached. We 
need more awareness of garden 
harmony; we need to look at our 
landscapes with a new eye and ask 
ourselves if we are proud of them, 
or, if there is room for improve- 


‘ment, to use our brains to effect it. 


For if, as Santayana tells us, ‘We 
may measure the degree of happi- 
ness and civilization which a race 
has attained by the proportion 
of its energy which is devoted to 
free and generous pursuits, to the 
adornment of life and the culture of 
the imagination,’ then we may 
surely measure the degree of happi- 
ness and civilization which a race 
has attained by the beauty of its 
gardens. For gardening is a free 
and generous pursuit, devoted to 
the adornment of life and the cul- 
ture of the imagination. 
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HEAD HIGH DELPHINIUMS 


Here are blooms from 
aclump of Wayside Hy- 
brid Delphiniums that 


grew 7 feet hi Such 
are these Delphiniums 
of ours. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


September—An Ideal Time 
To Plant Rock and Other Hardy Plants 


House BEAUTIFUL 
September, 1931 






NE advantage is that you can now 
best tell just what you need for 
each needy spot. You can also better 
plan for shiftings to accommodate new 
plants. 

But of particular importance is that 
September plantings have ample time 
to get roots established and do some 
growing in their new home. That means, 
next spring they will start early, grow 
vigorously and give increased 
bloom. If then you plant sturdy, full 
rooted, field grown plants, you will 
have a still greater assurance of satisfy- 
ing results. Just such quality stock is 
Wayside’s. The few cents more they 
may cost per plant, is of passing mo- 
ment, results considered. Send for 
catalog. Plant Wayside stock this fall. 


you 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 













, 
i next spring, 







































Add charm to your 


Chionodoxa Luciliae (Glory of Snow)............. 











rock garden 


For color and fragrance in your rock garden and borders 
make liberal plantings this fall of the following 
lovely little heralds of that gentle season — 


Per Doz. Per 100 
Postpaid Postpaid 
$.40 b 50 


Muscari Botryoides Alba (Pearls of Spain)........ .80 5.50 
ae Single Sweet Scented... ....°..5.0. 0000005 1.15 8.00 

Auscari Armeniacum (Grape Hyacinth).......... 50 3.50 
MN TMI os Sain cinscic was fos ecru ee vanes 50 3.50 
Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills).............e0sseee .70 4.50 


Special Combination Offers 





Postpaid 
Six each of the six varieties................... $1.85 
Twelve each of the six varieties................ 3.50 
Twenty-five each of the six varieties........... 6.25 
Fifty each of the six varieties.................. 12.00 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


pictures and describes many other varieties of Bulbs 
for rock gardens. Also choicest varieties of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, etc., for indoor culture or 
anting in the garden. 
Hardy Perennials for autumn planting. 


And seeds and plants of 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. H 





1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA , PA. 
























Houset BEAUTIFUL 
September, 1931 


Send Old Materials 


for Sensational, Low Priced 


Oison Rugs 


NEV ER before have such luxurious, modern 

rugs been madefrom the valuable woolsin old 
rugs, carpets, clothing. Now, by the Olson Pat- 
ented Process, we produce popular plain and 
two-toned color effects, rich , 
Oriental designs, Hooked 












all woven reversible, with 
thesamedeep,softnapon £3 
both sides to give double 
wear. Any size, any 
color—in a week. 

Your old materials— £4 
















—shows Model 
Rooms, 52 rugs in 
colors; tells how we 
pay shipping from 
all States; quotes 
lowest prices in 
years; gives TRIAL 
OFFER; and 
Guarantee of 
Sati: jon or 
money back; 
lists display 
‘ooms in many 
cities. Use the coupon 
or a pust card today. 
uum Moll fo axa eee eee 
OLSON RUG CO. 


32 Laflin St., Chicago, tll., Dept. T-30 
Send FREE Money Saving Rug Book in colors to: 


Our 
57th 
Year 


We have a “SURPRISE OFFE n° tor you! 














October 15 








ENTRIES for the 
Small House Com- 


petition are due on 


or before October 15. 


Architects! 


Send now for the fol- 
der centaining com- 
plete information 
and rules for entries. 


Address 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











A COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM 


[ Continued from page 204] 


strong unity of design and a de- 
lightful sense of privacy. 

The planting has been kept very 
simple in character, by using 
mostly material appropriate to the 
type of architecture selected, and to 
the region. Tall, narrow cedars 
have been grouped at several cor- 
ners, or used singly in reéntrant 
angles, to contrast pleasantly with 
the low rambling lines of the 
houses. White pines have been 
deliberately planted to have a cas- 
ual and natural appearance, but 
placed with the greatest care to 
shut off views of the garage doors 
from important windows and doors 
in the living quarters. At other 
points lilacs, always associated 
with Cape Cod houses, have been 
grouped, and about the terrace 
wall wild roses of various kinds 
were used to merge the more 
finished parts of the design into the 
natural ‘old field’ growth about it. 
One large elm was planted to the 
south of the main house, to show 
above nd break the roof line from 
the drive and to shade the windows 
and terrace from the summer sun. 
Several smaller elms have been 
used behind other buildings of the 
group, and these will eventually 
canopy it, adding considerably to 
its Cape Cod village atmosphere. 

As to the interior and furnish- 
ings, the same feeling has been 
preserved throughout. The rooms 
are largely paneled, some with 
lovely old pine collected from an 
old house in New Hampshire. 
The interiors, and the wood and 
iron details, were of course de- 
signed by Mr. Keefe, but Mrs. 
Hutchins personally arranged for 
the painting and finishing, and 
herself selected all wallpapers, 
hangings, fixtures, and the very 
lovely Colonial furniture which 
does so much to preserve the flavor 
established in the general char- 
acter of the architecture. 

The value of a preconceived plan 
which takes into consideration the 
interior arrangement of the house 
and its relation to outside areas is 
quite apparent in the working out 


of this design on the ground. For 
reasons of economy, it has been 
necessary to build this group piece- 
meal, the main house and garage 
coming first and the guest house and 
stable wing second. As regards the 
outside features, the road and 
general grading were of course of 
primary importance, and were 
carried out while the main house 
was being built. The addition of 
the small paved gerrace to the west 
of the living-room was a matter of 
economy in disposing of cellar 
excavation, as well as being very 
desirable to tie the house to the 
sloping terrain, so this was also 
built without delay. 

The next outside feature con- 
structed was the wild garden. Its 
site had been used originally for a 
miniature quarry and later for a 
dumping ground, and its condition 
was deplorably messy. Being close 
to the porch outside the living- 
room, it was the obvious next step. 

All the nonessentials among the 
proposed outside features have still 
to be built, but having been care- 
fully considered in the original 
design, they can come along in due 
course and yet fit into the general 
scheme, as do the final pieces which 
complete a picture puzzle. The 
proposed lower terrace is desirable, 
further to settle the house on the 
side hill and to give a wider area of 
finished lawn before merging into 
the existing cedar-strewn field 
beyond. The little formal garden 
will give the owner a place to grow 
the typical garden flowers which 
are inappropriate to the present 
wild garden, and will be a pleasant 
feature to look into from the living 
porch and from the sunny paved 
terrace, to which it is intimately 
related by its position in the general 
scheme. Thus some years may 
elapse before the original scheme 
becomes an accomplished fact, but 
the fact that it was conceived and 
worked out as part of the elemen- 
tary task of locating the houses 
assures the owner that it will fit the 
ground and harmoniously fill out 
the picture. 





The pool in the wild garden has been constructed near an outcropping ledge 






COVER 
EXHIBITIONS 





September 14-27 
BOSTON 
Public Library 





September 30-OGfober 10 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Public Library 





Oéfober 14-22 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York School of Design 
625 Madison Ave. 





O&ober 24-31 
NEW YORK CITY 


Home Making Center 
Grand Central Palace 





November 4-18 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
Broad and Masters Sts. 





November 23-December 5 
CLEVELAND 


Cas School of Art 
11441 Juniper Road 





December 9-23 
DETROIT 


Society of Arts and Crafts 
47 Watson St. 








Exhibited by 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON 

















A. Edward Newton 








A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF 





““FuLL of valuable and help- 
ful hints to those going 
abroad.” 

Boston TRANSCRIPT 


A unique travel book 
showing how the reluc- 
tant male tourist may 
“do” Europe with profit 
and without pain. 








$3.50 
at all 
booksellers 


i 





An ATLANTIC Book 
Published by 





Little, Brown and Company 
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CHRYSLER SIX ROADSTER ‘BBs 
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CHRYSLER EIGHT DELUXE 











CHRYSLER IMPERIAL SEDAN (7-PASS _) 42945 


Only Chrysler Engineering Gets Chrysler Results 


HHRYSLERS at every price are Chryslers—and 
therefore joyously different from other cars. 
More alive, more responsive, smoother in action. 
All Chrysler cars are definitely related to each 
other by the same general design, by the same 


general basis of quality, by the same general ex-: 


cellence of engineering, by the same general spirit 
of performance. 

Today there is a Chrysler for practically every 
purse—each outstanding in value. 

The Chrysler Six. A fine, big Six of sterling abil- 
ity. 116-inch wheelbase. Quiet 78-horsepower en- 
gine. Quick, quiet gear shift. Staunch, rigid double- 
drop frame. Low center of gravity. Safety bodies 
of steel rigidly welded into one piece. Internal self- 
equalizing hydraulic brakes. And with Chryslet’s 
perfected free wheeling optional at slight extra cost. 


Or the new Chrysler Eight De Luxe—de luxe 
in everything, inside and outside. Divided wind- 
shield. Unusually roomy bodies. Unusually deep, 
soft cushions. Amn easy-riding 124-inch wheelbase. 
Unusually long springs. A smooth 95-horsepower 
straight eight engine that gives you eighty miles 
an hour if you want it — with the safety of low- 
swung balance of weight and the positive, easy 
control of internal hydraulic brakes . . . 


Or the magnificent Chrysler Imperial Eight — 
Chrysler’s very finest—a motor car for connoisseurs 
of motor cars. An ultra-fine car of 145-inch wheel- 
base and 125-horsepower — winner of 12 official 
A. A. A. Contest Board stock car speed records. 

Both the DeLuxe Eight and the Imperial 
Eight have the exclusive Chrysler Dual High 
gear transmission. TWO high gears, and you 
can shift from either to the other instantly — at 
any car speed — without clashing. One high gear 
is for flashing action in traffic. Another still 
higher gear gives faster car speeds at slower en- 
gine speeds. 

Drive a Chrysler — any Chrysler — and enjoy 
the difference. Enjoy the brilliant zest of Chry- 
sler pick-up, the smoothness of Chrysler speed. 
Learn why Chrysler value is better value. 
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(Consider Your Mami pl pen 
Don’t Rasp | 

Your Throat 

With Harsh 

Irritants | 


“Reach for a LUCKY instead”’ 


The great Lord Tennyson in a beautiful poen. 
refers to a woman's Adam’s Apple as “The warm 
white apple of her throat.”’ Consider your Adam's 
Apple. Touch it—your Adam's Apple—That is your 
larynx — your voice box —it contains your vocal 
chords. When you consider your Adam’s Apple 
you are considering your throat—your vocal 
chords. Protect the delicate tissues within your 
throat. Be careful in your choice of cigarettes. 
Don't rasp your throat with harsh irritants! Reach 
for a LUCKY instead. Here in America LUCKY STRIKE 
is the only cigarette which brings you the added 
benefit of the exclusive ““TOASTING” Process, 
which includes the use of. modern Ultra Violet 
Rays. It is this exclusive process that expels cer- 
tain harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos. 
These expelled irritants are sold to manufac- 
turers of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so we say 


“‘Consider your Adam's Apple.” 
~~ 
~ ™) 


It’s toasted 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays ‘ ze Dance Orcher 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies NSS ~ Pie 


evening over 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough ~ Se , N. B.C. nets 


works, 








o.00 = mI om 
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